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Tue EXAMINER OF PLAYS .... 


If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 


of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.~De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—p—— 


A handful of Albanians still defy Europe, its combined 
squadrons, and its expressed will. And the sympathy of 
Europe, apart from the Governments thereof, is rapidly 
taking sides with the Albanians. They resist the orders 
of the Sublime Porte, conveyed through the Scutari 
Pasha, as they decline to obey Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
and Prince Nikita. They will not be handed over 
like a flock of sheep to the butcher, and they 
at least declare that they will die where they stand rather 
than submit to Montenegrin rule. It is a Liberal 
Government in England which is taking the lead in this 
coercion of an independent nationality which has ex- 
pressed by every means in its power its antipathy to 
the proposed transfer from semi-independence of a 
Mussulman sovereign to subjugation to a Christian 
prince ; and it is the Liberal Party which is supporting 
its chiefs in this flagrant violation of Liberal principles- 
No wonder that sturdy Radicals like Mr. Joseph Cowen 
are withdrawing from Liberal organisations. They were 
promised in Parliament that no coercion should be em- 
ployed against undoubted nationalities. The Albanians 
are an undoubted nationality, and yet coercion is being 
employed. If this be statesmanship it is not veracity, 
and the country feels the fact keenly, but helplessly. It 
is the dead season ; and public meetings, even if people 
could be got to leave their holidays to get them 
up, would hardly arrest the hand of the Ministry. But 
when the slaughter of the Albanians, for defending their 
hearths and homes against “fearful odds,” begins, there 
will be a shudder felt throughout these islands—that is, if 
what is Liberalism in the case of Zulus and Afghans 
reinains Liberalism in that of Albanians. 


Public attention is so much engrossed with affairs at 
Dulcigno that no notice is being taken of the military 
preparations which Russia is making, swiftly and surely, 
in Asia Minor. Trustworthy advices to hand state that 
rye sufficient for 200,000 troops is being bought up by 
commissariat agents in South Russia, for despatch, via 
Sebastopol and Batoum, to Alexandropol, Ardahan, and 
Kars, No need exists for the despatch of other military 


stores, as all the Cisscaspian magazines are crowded 
with war matériel collected in 1878 in anticipation of an 
advance from Kars upon Constantinople. Within the 
last few weeks, however, we are assured, several general 
officers have been engaged examining the depdts in 
succession, with a view to satisfying the Minister of War 
as to the effective condition of their contents, At Tiflis 
warlike rumours prevail, and opinions are freely hazarded 


respecting the success likely to attend an. invasign, Ofemn-mmserimy 


Armenia. 


Admiral Popoff can hardly find severer critics than his 
own countrymen. Three of the creatures of his inventive 
genius have just attracted the sarcasm and invective for 
which the Russian Press is remarkable—the Czar’s yacht, 
the frigate General Admiral, and the new Baltic gun- 
boats of floating gun-carriage type. The assertion is 
unanimously made by the Russian Press that the Zivadia 
can only steam eight knots instead of fourteen, and 
that, in many other respects, she is a complete failure. 
We are aware that the Journal de St. Petersbourg has semi- 
Officially denied the accuracy of these reports, but a 
Russian official denial is generally tantamount to a con- 
firmation. Regarding the frigate General Admiral, it is 
quite a matter of fact now that this designated flag- 
ship of Admiral Lessovsky in the Pacific carries more 
than 500 tons in excess of her projected weight ; and 
that in consequence she must be rendered innocuous 
as an armoured cruiser by being deprived of her specialty 
—a belt of armour above the water line. In respect to 
the Baltic gunboats, Admiral Popoff constructed recently 
eight, with such regard to lightness that they are all of 
them too weak for their 25-ton guns, and cannot fire a 
shot without tearing their iron frames to pieces. These three 
defects coming to light at the same time, and following 
the failure of the Peter the Great and the two Pofoffkas in 
the Black Sea, have provoked a storm of indignation in 
Russia. It is a curious circumstance that the Admiralty 
there is about the only department that is allowed to be 
attacked by the Press. Neither the Ministry of War nor 
any other public offices are ever criticised by the papers. 
Hence the Russian Admiralty comes in for all the super- 
fluous criticism of the leading newspapers, and we cannot 
say, judging from Admiral Popoff’s productions, that it. 
does not deserve it. 


sean Gage,” 
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Besides the responsibilities which must fairly be borne 
by administrations in power, Governments are constantly 
made to suffer for the wrong course of events which are 
obviously “entirely beyond their control. There is no 
doubt at all that thousands of voters who went to the 
poll at the General Election gave their votes against the 
Beaconsfield Administration not because their minds 
were made up on any of the questions upon which the 
decision of the country was really to be taken, but 
because, in some dim, unexplained manner, they attri- 
buted to the late Cabinet the blame for continued bad 
harvests and commercial depression. It is not often that 
this irrational tendency to saddle Governments with 
undue and unfair responsibility receives such bold 
exposition as it has just had at the hands of Mr. John 
Jay, who, in the current number of the Jnternational 
Review, in an article on “The Presidential Election,” 
points out “the enormous expansion of industry and 
trade since the country exchanged the rule of Democracy 
for that of the Republicans.” For instance, the popula- 
tion of the United States has risen from 31,443,321 in 
1860 to 50,858,000 in 1880—this increase of 61°7 per 
cent. being obviously due not to increased immigration 
but only to Republican influence. Again, the amount 
of wheat produced has increased 154°2 per cent. in 
the ten years, and the amount of wheat exported 
4111°8 per cent.—results not to be attributed in 
the least to good seasons and improved systems of 
agriculture, but solely to the helpful infiuences of 
Republicanism. If the men who put forward statements 
of this sort really believe, and expect others to believe 
them, they must be exceedingly foolish ; if intended as a 
party move, it is unworthy. As well might the Liberals 
of this country point to the present good harvest as a 
reward granted by a satisfied Providence pleased with 
the issue of the General Election. But while Mr. Jay is 
attempting to aid his party by arguments—if such they 
can be called—like those just mentioned, the Democrats 
are no less forward to serve their cause by blackening 
the characters of their political antagonists. - The 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle asserts that General Garfield had 
more to do with the Presidential fraud of 1876-77 
than any other man, and that he “with his own hand 
wrote the false pretexts upon which the members of the 
Returning Board counted out the rightful President.” 
This charge will probably prove to be quite as baseless 
as those with regard to the De Golyer and Credit 
Mobilier affairs. Advanced as they may be in political 
experiments, Americans might yet learn a lesson of 
courtesy in political controversy from this effete and 
backward country. 


From two annual reports of the Birmingham Free 
Libraries Committee, published in one pamphlet, it 
appears that the conflagration which in January 1879 
destroyed the Library Building, with the Cervantes 
Library, the Shakespeare Library, and nearly fifty 
thousand volumes of the Reference Library, was followed 
by active and vigorous measures to replace the loss as 
far as possible. Within eight months after the fire, the 
Central Lending Library, with 17,000 volumes, and the 
Reference Library, with about 12,000 volumes, were 
opened. The new buildings in course of construction, 
at a cost of £32,000, are intended to contain a Refer- 
ence Library, as perfect as possible in all departments. 
A collection of local books, and works referring to the 


various industries which are connected with the name: 


and history of Bromwichham, will be a valuable and 
almost unique feature. It will be a difficult but not 


desperate task to replace the Staunton collection of 
works illustrative of the history of Warwickshire, We 
think that the example of collecting records relating to 
great local industries is well worthy of imitation in other 
manufacturing centres. The authorities of Birmingham 
are also making collections of works of art and antiquities. 
The well-preserved galleries of that fine specimen of an 
old English manor house, Aston Hall, are an appropriate 
home for such treasures. 


There have been few events in the annals of antiqua- 
rian research more interesting than the recent discovery 
of the remains of the Theban “Sacred Band,” who all 
perished to the last man before the overwhelming rush of 
the Macedonian phalanx, headed by the young Alexander 
in person, on the fatal field of Chzeroneia, August 3, 338 
B.c. On that day the catastrophe, so long foreseen by the 
prophetic genius of Demosthenes, finally came to pass, and 
the independence of the ancient Greek cities went down 
for ever. As Plutarch and Pausanias relate, King Philip. 
himself attacked the Athenians, while the fiery valour of 
the future conqueror of Asia was directed against the 
soldiers of Thebes, who were still inspired by the 
memories of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Refusing to 
surrender, the famous three hundred died in their ranks, 
and were buried on the spot of their glorious death. For 
centuries the colossal “ Lion of Chzroneia” stood above 
their traditional burial-place, until a short time ago a 
story of hidden treasure caused some vandals to attempt 
its destruction with gunpowder, The searches which were 
made with this sordid object led, however, to a surprising 
discovery. Within a walled inclosure, some thirty yards, 
long by twenty wide, covered up by the tumulus of 
Capraina, were found laid, in parallel rows of forty bodies. 
each, the remains of the “Sacred Band,” their mouldering 
skeletons showing in fractured skulls and ribs the traces 
of the Macedonian handiwork which struck them down. 
In several cases fragments of spears and lance-blades 
fell from among the bones.on attempting to move theni. 
One hundred and eighty-five bodies have been discovered 
down to the present, and search is. being diligently made 
for the remaining relics of the three hundred _ heroes. of 
ancient Thebes. 


The Chinese Government has proved ‘itself more than 
a match for American jealousy and for the hostility of 
the Anti-Cheap-Labour mobs. <A formal edict from 
Pekin has withdrawn the immemorial: prohibition to: 
trade directly with foreign nations imposed upon Chinese: 
subjects, and on the 3oth of last month the Hochung, the 
first Chinese steamer which has ever ‘crossed: the Pacific 
Ocean, arrived at San Francisco. China is evidently 
going to utilise on its own account the cheap labour 
which democratic shortsightedness would banish from 
the United States ; and, amply provided as the Chinese 
Empire is described to be in mines of coal and iron, 
there can be no doubt that an immense portion of the 
carrying trade of Eastern Asia will soon have passed into’ 
Chinese hands. . American shipping companies will be 
the first to suffer ; but the effects of the new competition 
cannot fail to be felt throughout the whole of the China 
trade. 





Prince Bismarck has now begun his duties as Prussian 
Minister of Commerce, and several provincial Chambers 
of Commerce have heralded the event with a display of 
flags; as though a victory had been won or a foreign pro- 
‘vince conquered. ‘The popularity which greets the new 
Minister may be regarded as a sign of the undiminished 
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faith in the man who for the last twenty years has guided 
the destiny of Prussia ; but it is also symptomatic of 
perverse political economy and the crudest ideas re- 
garding the power of the Government to revive com- 
merce and stimulate industry. One of the leading items 
in the Chancellor’s commercial programme is the re- 
vival of trade guilds, by which he hopes to bridge over 
the gulf between capital and labour. The Conservatives 
who support him in this policy believe that it is one 
which will enable them to “dish the Socialists.” Com- 
pulsory guilds and indirect taxation are the specific 
remedies, in the Chancellor’s opinion, for the present 
lethargic condition of German trade. His tariff was 
adopted because the agriculturist was said to be suffer- 
ing ; and now the country is to be placed under more 
Government regulations, almost as the result of a fancy 
for things medizval. Germany is in a state of political 
stagnation, and believes that what Bismarck says should 
be must be. 


The troubles which Mdlle. Jeanne Samary, the charm- 
ing sociétaire of the Théatre Frangaise, has to encounter 
before she can be married to the man of her choice, have 
excited a lively interest among Parisians, and will pro- 
bably inspire her professional sisters in {London with 
deep gratitude that the intricacies of French marriage 
law are unknown on this side of the Channel. Madlle. 
Samary, whose speciality of joyous laughter has been 
signalised in innumerable photographs even during her 
stay in London last year, has been the fancée of a young 
gentleman, M. Marie Lagarde, for a twelvemonth, and, 
as both parties would be considered to be in possession 
of independent means in England, there was nothing 
to prevent the course of true love from running smooth 
except the code civil and a most reluctant father- 
in-law. M. Paul Lagarde, the father of the would- 
be bridegroom, pronounced himself to be utterly 
insensible to the happiness of having such a daughter- 
in-law as the winsome socitlaire of the “first stage 
in the world,” and absolutely refused his consent to 
the nuptials. M. Marie Lagarde is more than twenty- 
five years of age, and so there was no alternative but to 
serve the obdurate parent with the requisite numbet of 
sommations respectueuses at the proper legal intervals. At 
the last moment M. Lagarde senior challenged the 
legality of the documents, on the ground of misdescrip- 
tion of the residence of his son. The case came “as a 
matter of urgency” before the Civil Tribunal last week, 
and the attempted objections being overruled by the 
Court, it is to be hoped that the fair actress and her 
lover are at the end of their annoyances ; and, further 
resistance being useless, that M. Lagarde senior will 
hasten to welcome the young couple to his beautiful 
chateau of Sainte-Claire at Compiégne. 


The World contained a paragraph this week written 
with that regard for inaccuracy, and that disregard for the 
amenities of journalism, which are eminently characteristic 
of the paper in question. It has been thought advisable 
to address the following letter to the writer, who signs 
himself “ Atlas”:—“ The Editor of the Zxaminer pre- 
sents his compliments to ‘Atlas.’ The Zxaminer of 
Saturday last did xof contain Lord Lytton’s ‘effort at 
self-vindication,’ or any ‘effort’ of Lord Lytton. The 
article referred to was entirely written by the Editor, and 
was not seen by Lord Lytton before publication. ‘ Atlas’ 
will perceive the duty that devolves on him of correcting 
his statement.” 
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COMPREHENSIVE CHURCHMANSHIP. 


A heavy blow and great discouragement to many 
members of the Church of England, besides Dean 
Stanley, is the retirement into the ranks of avowed, if 
not connectional, Unitarianism of Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
whose progress from early Calvinism to a Churchmanship 
so broad that it has at last burst its bounds, is one of the 
most striking religious facts of our time. Far be it from 
us to say that Mr. Brooke might or ought to have 
remained within the bosom of the Church in which he 
was baptised and ordained ; he must be the sole judge of 
such a question of conscience as that. And perhaps the 
sacrifice, not merely of friends, but of income, and it 
may be, of social status, which attends the step he has at 
length taken, will prevent his example being followed 
very largely by the members of the school of which he 
has hitherto been one of the leaders. Still, the secession 
is no less significant because it may be singular, and it 
must be considered in connection with at least two con- 
temporary facts. One is the avowed declaration the 
other day of the Rev. Brooke Lambert, who, performing 
the ceremony of reading himself in as Canon Miller’s 
successor in the vicarage of Greenwich, frankly declared 
that he was only complying with a legal form, and that 
he did not consider the “ forty stripes save one ” binding 
upon him as a standard of doctrine. The other fact is 
the publication by Dean Stanley of a letter in which he 
shows how very light are the present burdens of sub- 
scription, and how very much more comprehensive the 
law of the Church of England is than its practice. 
Dean Stanley, as the Ordinary of Westminster Abbey, 
owning no superior but the Queen, if, indeed, Her 
Majesty has a right to interfere in the Royal Foundation, 
opened the nave of the Abbey Church to Nonconformist 
services on at least four occasions, while he shut its doors 
in the face of the first Pan-Anglican Council. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, Principal Caird, and Livingstone’s 
father-in-law, Robert Moffat, have all lectured on mis- 
sions in Westminster Abbey when Archbishop Longley 
was not allowed to preach there. The all-embracing 
charity of Dean Stanley, therefore, draws a line at 
the Bishops, as such, of the Church of which he is a 
dignitary, and we must confess that liberality of this 
sort seems to us a trifle one-sided. Still from such a 
man, the almost recognised leader of a school of thought 
which does not appear to become stronger in the Church, 
and which has no great attraction for the bulk of Non- 
conformists out of the Church, such a letter as he has 
written is indicative of an unfaltering belief in the tena- 
bility of his life-long position, and at the same time of a 
despair of getting his motives appreciated either by the 
clergy or by Nonconformist pastors. He has opened a 
door at which no man knocketh, and at which those 
whom he invited virtually refused to enter save on a 
flying visit. Even for the vanity of the thing, there are 
few dissenting ministers who would care to preach in 
Westminster Abbey. And if there were any large 
number of them, it is beyond doubt their admission to 
preach would alienate as many Churchmen as it would 
conciliate Nonconformists. We think Dr. Stanley sees 


this at last, and we may therefore conclude that his 
favourite plan of opening the pulpits of the Church to 
his dissenting brethren will no longer occupy any 
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considerable portion of his attention, simply because it 
has shown itself a practical failure. 

We now come to the deeper and more, vital question 
altogether of the subscription which sits so lightly on 
the conscience of Mr. Brooke Lambert, and the burden 
of which Mr. Stopford Brooke has found so intolerable. 
Dean Stanley reminds us that in 1865 the old form of 
subscription and declaration was swept away by Par- 
liament, and a new form substituted, expressing “ a brief 
assent to the doctrine of the Church of England, as 
contained in the Book of the Common Prayer and 
the Articles.” He recalls the fact that the word 
doctrine rather than doctrines “ was deliberately adopted 
in order to make it evident that the candidate no longer 
professed his belief in any particular opinion set forth, 
but only in the general doctrine. The particular assent 
to all the expressions in the formularies was done away, 
in order that henceforth no one might feel his conscience 
pledged to any of the numerous and at times contra- 
dictory propositions contained in those documents.” It 
is peculiar enough that since the Legislature thus accorded 
a considerable degree of freedom to the new generation 
of clergy, that new generation has been consciously or 
unconsciously during the last fifteen years tightening 
rather than widening the bonds of doctrine for itself. 
If Broad Churchmanship has made some progress among 
the clergy, High Churchmanship has made more ; and 
thus, in spite of the well-meant efforts of Dean Stanley 
and his friends, the doctrines preached from the pulpits 
of the Established Church are more characterised by 
what Broad Churchmen would call narrowness than they 
were when the terms of subscription were relaxed. If 
the Articles are more disregarded than ever, the rubrics 
are more carefully attended to, and the sacramental 
doctrine, which is undoubtedly to be found in the Prayer 
Book, is pressed home upon the people to the much more 
general exclusion of that spirit which urges that it is very 
little matter what a man believes provided he lives 
honestly and well. Thus it would appear that Dean 
Stanley’s principles again fail in practical working, and 
now he falls back upon the total abolition of subscription, 
which “ Bishop Burnet long ago recommended.” He 
looks to the Liberal Party and to the present Prime 
Minister to carry out “this really Liberal view of the 
National Church.” But it may be very much doubted 
whether his purposes will be compassed if his plans were 
adopted. For, after all, in admission to the ministry of 
the Church, to use the words of the preface to the Prayer 
Book, “ because there is no remedy, but that of necessity 
there must be some Rules,” Dean Stanley may rely upon 
it that, just in proportion as formal subscription is relaxed, 
divinity examinations will become stricter. And as no 
mandamus could be obtained to compel a bishop to 
admit a candidate the soundness of whose doctrine he 
had any reason to doubt, it is difficult to see what prac- 
tical effect would be given to Broad Church ideas. And, 
after all, there is a moral subscription which will always 
weigh more on the minds of conscientious men than the 
actual declaration of unfeigned assent to the contents 
of the Prayer Book. ‘The formal reading of the Articles 
does not tie Mr. Brooke Lambert in any way, he tells us, 
and it was no obligation of a mere formal character 
which drove Mr. Brooke to terminate his connection 
with the Church of England. He simply found himself 
out of harmony with the spirit of the Church. In fol- 
lowing the order of the services he found himself com- 
pelled to read, for the edification of his congregation, 
accounts of miracles in the occurrence of which he did 
not believe. Even if he avoided the so-called Athanasian 
Creed and the Litany, he would find in the Nicene 


Creed, if not in the Apostles’ Creed, declarations of 
belief which he could not conscientiously make. Asa 
matter of fact, we believe, Mr. Brooke got over the diffi- 
culty of the Quicungue vult and the Litany by omitting 
them for several years from the services of his chapel, 
but Morning and Evening Prayer and the Communion 
Office, without the Creeds, would have been maimed 
rites indeed, and the services of the Church could, 
therefore, only be carried on by a minister who rejected 
the most distinctive doctrines of Christianity by reading 
the Offices “‘without prejudice.” Mr. Brooke, after a 
long struggle, has withdrawn from an untenable position. 
Others, who believe as little of Church doctrine as he, 
manage to hold their positions without any perceptible 
effort. We do not judge them. To their own con- 
science they stand or fall. But in losing the fellowship 
of Mr. Brooke they lose what we may venture to call 
their episcopometer. He showed them exactly to what 
lengths a denial of Church doctrine would be tolerated 
by the Bishops of the Church, and now, unless Mr, 
Brooke Lambert takes his place, they will have to gauge 
the depth of episcopal inertia for themselves. 

The great defect of the Broad Church principle is that 
it inspires little or no self-sacrifice or enthusiasm. A few 
of its more prominent spokesmen gather congregations 
round them who think freethought is in itself desirable, 
and who are attracted by the gifts and graces of indi- 
vidual pulpit speech. But it is difficult to conceive such 
a congregation backing up its opinions by a great pecu- 
niary effort, such as that just made by the poor people 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn. Mr. Mackonochie, whom we 
deem, in many respects, one of the most mischievous of 
his school, has been deprived of his income for three 
years by a sentence of the Court of Arches, whose 
authority in spiritual matters he defies, but whose power 
to deal with his endowed income he cannot contest. A 
few weeks ago he went away to America for an autumnal 
holiday, and on his return he found that his people had 
enabled him once more to snap his fingers at Lord 
Penzance and the sentence of sequestration, by collect- 
ing for him a sum equal to three years’ income of his 
benefice. The truth, we are afraid, is that whatever 
attraction Broad Churchism may have for a certain class 
of robust intellects, it is not Gworovvy. It has little 
power of fertilisation, and it must waste itself either in 
destructive criticism or in mere negations. It can never, 
therefore, attract the mass of any people, and conse- 
quently cannot be taken into account by statesmen or 
philosophers. But there is a Broad Churchism which is 
found very frequently in active combination with 
the most advanced High Churchism, and indeed it 
might not be going too far to say, that the 
more active section of the High Church party has 
a considerable element of Broad Churchism within 
it. It needs no very large acquaintance with the Ritual- 
istic clergy of the day to know that outside a certain 
narrow range of sacramental doctrine they have advanced 
social sympathies, and that they are much more given to 
speculation on points which “the Church” has not abso- 
lutely defined than some so-called Broad Churchmen 
themselves. Nor are signs wanting that a similar spirit 
is now beginning to show itself among the younger 
Evangelicals. So much, then, of Broad Churchism or 
free-thought as English Churchmen, and Englishmen 
generally, are likely ever to appreciate, bids fair to work 
its way among the two sections of the orthodox ; and the 
day is not far distant when Broad Churchmanship, in any 
other sense than this, will have had its day and ceased to 
be, excent where, as in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s case, the 
centrifugal force of individual independence is greater 
than the centripetal attraction of the loaves and the 
fishes or the gregarious tendency of mankind. Dean 
Stanley’s dream of.a Church in which nobody would 
be pledged to believe anything in particular is a dream 
and nothing more. 





Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880)—“ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught in 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station.) —ApvT. 
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GAMBETTA CAESAR. 


The central fact of the French situation, as revealed 
once more by the last Ministerial crisis, is that, whatever 
may be the nominal Government of the country, France 
is_ really ruled by an individual will, and this imperious 
will is the will of Citizen Gambetta. It may be added 
‘with practical certitude that M. de Freycinet has fallen 
quite as much because he ventured to contest the abso- 
lute ascendency of the autocrat of the Palais Bourbon as 
because he tried to oppose the Radical demand for the 
suppression of the religious orders. Perhaps we should 
say that the question of the “ Unauthorised Congrega- 
tions,” as they are called, was throughout a pretext 
rather than a reason. It afforded M. Gambetta an 
opportunity, of which he hastened to avail himself, 
an order to cast to the ground a Prime Minister 
who began to fancy that he could be more than the 
very obedient servant of the veiled Dictator of the 
Republic. Even in spite of the opposition of M. 
Gambetta to any relaxation of the system of proscription 
directed against Dominicans and Trappists, Capucins and 
Marists, and the other varieties of Roman Catholic monas- 
ticism, there exists so large a body of Republican opinion 
in favour of the principle of “ liberty for all,” that a very 
little more support would almost certainly have enabled 
M. de Freycinet to carry through his policy of compro- 
mise. The circular letter of the Cardinal-Archbishops 
of Paris and Rouen has convinced, for example, the 
Journal des Débats that a truce, if not a perma- 
ment peace, had been prepared on the basis of 
a solemn declaration of allegiance to the Republic 
by the threatened congregations. This declaration 
of allegiance was readily signed by the whole of 
the religious communities in France, and the emphatic 
terms in which the unauthorised Orders protested their 
abstention from Party politics and their loyal sub- 
jection to the Republican Government, in the same way 
as other citizens, converted so staunch an anti-clerical 
as M. John Lemoinne to the view that there need 
be no hurry in dispersing or expelling from their homes 
some twenty thousand French men and women of harm- 
Jess lives and peaceable occupations. On the first 
publication of the Montauban speech of M. de Freycinet, 
it may be added, there was general approval of the 
moderate and prudent policy of the Premier, and M. 
Constans, that Minister of the Interior who was to be 
M. Gambetta’s instrument in precipitating the crisis, ex- 
pressed himself among the most satisfied. “Our whole law 
of association is bad and superannuated. When we reform 
it, as we must shortly, we shall see that all associations, 
clerical and lay, shall enjoy the same liberties and recog- 
nise the same limits.” It was a programme of peace in 
domestic affairs, while at the same time M. de Freycinet 
went on to declare that France, though bound to exercise 
her just influence abroad, would never again tread the 
ruinous path of foreign adventures. Many of the coolest 
thinkers in Europe believe that the proclamation at 
Montauban of a policy of prudence in foreign affairs was 
more bitterly resented by “the orator of Cherbourg” 
than any reference to the propriety of sparing civil-spoken 
friars and nuns, who were ready to declare that they 
were not plotting a revolution against the State; and 
more journals than the ational Zeitung utter their fears 
that the fall of M. de Freycinet may turn out to be the 
cause of more serious disturbance. in European politics 
than any event “since the fall of Lord Beaconsfield.” 

The Parisian editor who has styled M. Gambetta “the 
modern Warwick who makes Ministers but will not be 
Minister himself,” has rightly seized the significance of 
the situation. Constitutional kings have been said to 
reign and not govern. M. Gambetta, who is not a con- 
stitutional king, governs though he does not reign. No 
usurper of modern times has more skilfully laid hold of 
every string by which the puppets of politics are moved. 
The President of the Chamber of Deputies rules in Par- 
liament, in the Administration, and until lately in the 
press. Even still he has within his direct control such 
journals as the République Francaise, the Petite République 
Francaise, which popularises the teachings of the more 
expensive print, the G/obe, which vainly endeavoured to 


subsist in independence of the great monopolist, and the 
Armée Frangaise, which seeks to disseminate the admira- 
tion for the great citizen and destined hero of the 
revanche throughout the troops, and which is recom- 
mended to be diligently and ostentatiously perused 
by every conscript who dreams of a commission, 
and by every colonel who would be made general 
of a division over the heads of twenty seniors. The 
master’s power in the Chamber of Deputies was 
shown when his interposition sufficed to turn a weak 
minority into an overwhelming majority on the amnest 
question. There is not a post in the Judicial and Civil 
Service, from which an anti-Gambettist could be removed, 
in which a Gambettist partisan has not been snugly 
established. His resolution to conciliate the heads of 
the military force has led him to brave the anger of 
Belleville, in order to win the good graces of that terrible 
General Marquis de Gallifet, who made such short work 
of the fugitives of the Commune during the “ Semaine 
Sanglante” of May 1871. M. Waddington hesitated 
about carrying out his whispered will, and M. Wadding- 
ton got his dismissal. M. de Freycinet grew tired of sub- 
serviency, and his own colleagues in the Cabinet broke 
out in open mutiny at the nod of the arch-wirepuller. 

It cannot fora moment be pretended that a state of 
affairs under which this is possible corresponds either 
with a Parliamentary Republic or a Parliamentary 
Monarchy. Since Gambetta is the master of our politics, 
it is asked from the Extreme Right to the Extreme Left, 
Why coes he not become Prime Minister, and accept 
the responsibility of office as well as the exercise of 
power? But this is precisely what the Dictator declines 
todo. His enemies accuse him of designing to “ use 
up ” all the notabilities of the Republic in the thankless 
work of Premierships foredoomed to failure. And his 
friends, who do not scruple to allege that he is “ reserving 
himself” for the supreme presidency, practically confirm 
the charges of his opponents. It may be a successful, 
but it must be a hazardous, game which is implied in so 
accomplished an intrigue. Gambetta has troops of 
servitors, of adulators, of men whom he has raised from 
nothing and who expect everything from him alone ; 
but, also, no French - politician has ever made 
more enemies. The repulsive selfishness of the policy of 
“using up” every possible rival has not been commented 
upon more bitterly by anti-Republicans than in the ranks 
of the Republic’s most devout believers. ‘ We have had 
the Czsarism of the sword; you are founding the 
Czesarism of chicane,” was the stinging reproach of a dis- 
gusted Jacobin. All the old constitutional Republicans, 
like the Simons and Dufaures ; all the advanced poli- 
ticians, the Clémenceaus, the Louis Blancs, the 
Rocheforts, proclaim the irregularity of the despotism 
which is said only to differ from absolute monarchy in 
being unavowed. ‘The Republic has not brought us 
more liberty but more hypocrisy,” is one of the con- 
ventional epigrams upon the situation. No one affects 
to take seriously the Premiership of a Jules Ferry, and 
even the greediest office-seekers shrink from engaging 
themselves in a Ministerial adventure which cannot 
survive the meeting of the Chamber. The greatest bur- 
lesque of all is the Foreign Secretaryship of M. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, who, having subsisted as‘a'’politician by 
adulating Thiers, is now content to earn three months’ 
salary by following Gambetta. 


ZEALOUS LEGISLATORS. 


It might have been supposed that after their prolonged 
and fatiguing labours this year our elected legislators 
would be only too glad to shake off their Parliamentary 
dutiesand relinquish all thought of St. Stephen’s foras long 
as possible. An ordinary session is regarded as sufficient 
to satisfy for a time the most ardent aspirant for fame as 
a law-maker ; much more, then, would the double session 
of this year be expected to suffice. But just as the 
time-honoured fallacy that Parliament must rise by a 
particular date because the members are anxious to 
shoot grouse has been irrevocably destroyed, so ,this 
year has demonstrated that many of the hardest-worked 
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legislators in the world were, at the close of an exceptionally 
heavy session, full of eagerness for more work. True, 
their zeal and enthusiasm may have out-balanced their judg- 
ment and led them to seek impracticable courses, but 
the fact remains that before the session closed the Order 
Book was crowded with projected motions for next 
session, whether that be in November or in February. 
No less than ninety notices are duly inscribed upon the 
Parliamentary programme ; and although many of them 
appear against the names of the same members, the number 
is nevertheless truly surprising. What members hope to 
gain by thus anticipating the future it is difficult to say, for 
after their notices have been once recorded people are 
apt to forget them, and they might just as well have not 
been given for four months to come. It is not as though 
by taking such timely action members ensured opportuni- 
ties of airing their grievances, for when a fresh session 
begins they must still ballot for places, and many of 
them may never get a chance of a hearing. One honour- 
able member who figures in the list had the same notice 
on the Order Book for nearly the whole of last session, 
and yet his motion never came on. The only advantage 
one can conceive in this practice is that the legislators 
concerned may be so constantly conscious of their 
anticipatory notices as to devote more time to mastering 
their subjects during the recess than they otherwise 
might ; but if one were inclined to gloomy meditation on 
the hidden possibilities of the future, he might indulge in 
speculation, backed by experience, as to the probabilities 
of all of these honourable and enthusiastic gentlemen 
being in their places next year to bring on their various 
projects. However, it is enough to find nearly a hun- 
dred motions already cut and dried, and it may be more 
interesting to consider their nature than to conjecture as 
to their fate. 

Now, it must not be supposed that these gentlemen 
are all hobby-riders, otherwise there would be little to 
say about their notices. We are all familiar with the 
devotee of an impracticable idea, the slave of a “ fad,” 
the advocate in place and out of place of a crotchet, 
and we generally dismiss the subject with the remark, 
“That’s his hobby.” But although these singular per- 
sons are conspicuous in the elongated list before us, they 
are in the company of many others who are not men of 
one idea. Let us examine this miscellaneous assort- 
ment. It would be invidious to give priority to one 
member, gud member, over another, the presumption 
being that all are equal in importance, but it is less diffi- 
cult to make a selection of topics. And, oddly enough, 
we find among these ninety notices several upon one 
topic, which may with peculiar appropriateness take the 
first position. It is evident that, patient as they have 
been for years, even through all the obstructiveness of 
Irish members, English representatives are growing 
weary of late sittings, and, as a _ consequence, 
several of them propose to suggest reforms in the 
modes of procedure. A contributing cause to the 
loss of valuable time in the House of Commons is the 
present system of questions. Of late years the interro- 
gatories to Ministers have not only greatly increased in 
number, but have grown to inordinate and even pre- 
posterous proportions. Moreover, many of them are of 
too trivial a nature to occupy the time of the House, but 
questions are a cheap way of attracting attention, and 
members who have little capacity for more substantial 
work may thus in a way justify their presence in the 
Chamber. They, however, are not the only offenders, 
for during the last two sessions certain members of weight 
and ability have drifted alarmingly into this practice. 
There are several other evils contributing to the same 
result, and Mr. Baxter, with comprehensive grasp, 
proposes to move resolutions for dealing with them, as 
well as with “certain antiquated and unnecessary forms.” 
Mr. Broadhurst contemplates a simpler solution of the 
late sittings’ difficulty, by proposing that the House shall 
not sit later than twelve at night. Such a regulation 
would probably remedy several of the evils embraced by 
Mr. Baxter's notice, by compulsorily reducing the available 
time for all business; but at the same time it might 
tend to some such change as is favoured by Mr. Cowen. 














The honourable member for Newcastle is essentially . 
a Radical, and a Radical who is consistency itself, 
Thus it is not surprising to find him advocatin 

what would be a very sweeping innovation on the time- 
honoured, and even mouldy, notion of only a six months’ 


session. His proposition is a Select Committee to con- 
sider the advisability of altering the season of the year 
when the session commences, and the hour of the day 
when the sittings of the House begin. We are more or 
less accustomed to hearing the French system cited as. 
one we might adopt with advantage ; but the habits and 
business necessities of a large number of our members 
are rather against such a course. At the same time, 
there is much to be said in favour of the earlier meeting 
of the House and the prolongation of the session, 
Systematic day-sittings, restricted to some such limit as 
Mr. Broadhurst suggests, would conduce to better work 
than much that is now accomplished after dinner and its. 
accompaniments ; and the extension of the session to, say, 
nine months out of the twelve, with two or three breaks, 
would tend still further in the same direction. It might, 
we may admit, be extremely difficult to carry out this 
idea, but a Committee would ventilate the subject ina 
valuable way. This is probably the most that Mr. 
Cowen at present hopes for. Following in different lines 
the theory of reforming Parliamentary procedure, Sir 
Charles Forster, an authority on the subject, purposes 
introducing two resolutions, which are practically forms. 
of the c/éture of which we have heard something lately. 
By the first he would empower two-thirds of the House 
to close at once a discussion which is deemed to have 
continued long enough ; and by the second he would 
make it a standing order that, on a motion being made 
and seconded without debate that a discussion “ be now 
closed,” it may be put to the House, and on its being 
resolved in the affirmative, the original question shall be 
put. ‘These motions obviously are aimed at obstructive 
tactics, and whether these or any of the other procedure 
resolutions be adopted, or not, they are sound in motive, if 
hardly compatible with our cherished freedom of debate. 

The sudden interruption of business by the dissolu- 
tion this year drew attention to a difficulty which might, 
under conceivable circumstances, cause serious embar- 
rassment. At the moment when members were dis- 
missed to make their account with constituents, sundry 
measures and several committees were in progress, and. 
one of the first questions to be settled when the new 
Parliament met was how these should be dealt with. By 
special resolution, if we rightly remember, both Bills and. 
inquiries were taken up at the point at which they were 
interrupted ; but, believing it to be well that such con- 
tingency should be definitely and permanently provided 
for, Mr. Clarke and Mr. Whitwell contemplate resolutions. 
under which, in future, Bills which have been read a. 
second time shall, in the event of a prorogation (and 
dissolution also, it may be presumed), be resumed in the 
following session, at the stage they had previously reached. 
Another subject which has received some special atten- 
tion this year, is the mysterious Chiltern Hundreds. 
Few people can lucidly explain the nature of the appoint- 
ment a member receives when he resigns his seat, and it 
is more than doubtful whether such members can give an 
account of their stewardship. It is a convenient but 
vague and antiquated process, this acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and Sir Henry Wolff, seeking relief 
for the moment from the perplexities of the Turkish and 
Afghan problems, has notified his intention to propose 2 
committee to investigate the mysteries of this system and 
to consider the wisdom of providing by statute some 
other facilities for the retirement of members desiring to 
terminate their public career. So far we have glanced 
only at new propositions, and we would fain turn our 
attention to others of less importance, and to many old 
acquaintances which again, as regularly as the seasons, 
put in an appearance—some in old familiar guise, some 
in new attire—but our tether is reached for the present. 
On a subsequent occasion we may resume the narrative, 
and, meanwhile, may indulge a hope that the topics now 
brought forth into daylight will prove of interest to 
observers of Parliamentary proceedings. 
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ONE LESSON OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


Doubtless we are to be congratulated upon the fact 
that Fortune, in the shape of exceptionally fine weather, 
smiled good-naturedly upon our somewhat feeble attempts 
at transport and commissariat organisation during the 
earlier period of the Afghan War. Had it been other- 
wise, the most frantic efforts on the part of the hard-work- 
ing subordinates of these corps would have but terminated 
in the most complete and hopeless collapse. Neither 
must we neglect to take into consideration the extraordi- 
nary apathy displayed by the various hostile tribes 
through which the convoys dragged their weary way, in 
not delivering sudden and carefully-prepared blows at 
the weaker links of our communications simultaneously. 
For this unlooked-for immunity from attack, together 
with the enjoyment of persistent fair weather, the trans- 
port authorities may well be thankful ; for these advan- 
tages combined to conceal their shortcomings and hide 
away a multitude of faults. It was of little moment to 
the authorities, living on the fat of the land, and much 
after the fastiion of the lily of the field, taking no heed 
for the morrow, that through their gross incapacity and 
want of the most ordinary forethought, the camels and 
other beasts of burden dropped down by the thousands to 
poison the air, and pollute the streams on the beaten 
track along which exhausted soldiers had to make their 
way on half rations. To us it appears to be incredible 
that with the warning note of impending war sounding 
throughout the land, the authorities should sit with 
indolent and folded hands instead of bestirring them- 
selves to the utmost to get their commissariat and 
transport departments into something like working order. 
But no; it was a repetition of the old, old story, a 
new edition of which appears at the outbreak of every 
war in which we have the misfortune to be engaged. 
At the commencement of hostilities an expensive and 
disastrous campaign may be often nipped in the bud 
by dealing the enemy a quick and decisive blow prior 
to the concentration of their forces. Therefore the very 
time that the transport should be in perfect working 


_ order is at the threshold of war ; but the reverse is in- 


variably the case ; and the knell to all aspirations of an 
able and dashing general is the too well-known air of 
“ Wait for the Wagon.” 

But the remedy to all this is so simple, that we are at 
a loss to understand why it has not glimmered in the 
foggy atmosphere in which “the powers that be” stumble 
helplessly about. Either we should have a commissariat 
and transport corps in India, or we should not. If we 
elect to accept the former supposition, why should not 
these corps be maintained in a continual state of 
efficiency? In a country like India, where outbreaks 
of hostilities are frequent, and famines are, unhappily, of 
regular occurrence at intervals of but a few years, the 
inducements to preserve the efficiency of the transport 
are patent to the merest tyro in such matters. It is 
true that we have been told this week that the 
Indian transport camel is one of the most quiet, most 
long-suffering, and most enduring of animals; and that 
if he is duly watered, fed, and tended, he will carry the 
load of several mules. But the exigencies of warfare 
will not be guided by the idiosyncrasies of either the 
Sindian or Afghan camel. It is impossible to select the 
climate, and to procure native drivers who are sworn 
members of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and who will rather starve themselves than 
theirs or other people’s beasts. Moreover, if one camel 
is equal to four mules, it is easier to lose one camel all 
at once than four of the humbler animals. As for his 
docility and facility of feeding and tending, tell that to 
the uninformed specials, for transport officers will not 
believe it. Bitter and costly experience has taught 
us that the “ship of the desert,” although the most 
useful carrier on the plains, is sadly out of his element 
in a mountainous, or even hilly, country. Von est 
equis Ithaca aptus applies equally to the camel, who, 
moreover, is not possessed with the stamina to endure 
either cold or hunger. The theatre of most of our wars 
in India are the hills on the frontier. Now, mules will 





either clamber up or descend hills, no matter how steep ; 


they also are most accommodating, insomuch that they 
can pick up a living, so to speak, almost anywhere ; and 
for this reason alone one would imagine that they would 
find considerable favour in the eyes of the transport and 
commissariat authorities, for relieving them of the grave ° 
and onerous duty of providing forage in large quantities, 
without which a camel will not budge. ‘Therefore we 
maintain that the establishment in India of Aaras for the 
breeding of mules would be a wise policy, and economical 
in the end. Mules have an undoubted right to carry 
away the palm for utility in the field, and more especially 
in rough and hilly country ; and there is no reason why 
the expense attending these proposed breeding establish- 
ments should not be minimised in the piping times of 
peace by letting the mules out on hire to the cultivators. 
of the soil in the adjacent country, while during famines. 
their services would be of incalculable value. Unhappily, 
India is rarely free from war, petty strife, or famine, so that, 
to use a homely expression, little fear need be entertained 
that the mules would be in the enviable position of “eating 
their heads off.” When lean Famine makes her sudden 
appearance, the Government authorities stand aghast, 
wringing their official hands in helpless impotence. 
Plenty may reign in adjoining provinces, but the means 
of transport from the more favoured land to that upon 
which the cry of starvation is heard abroad, is entirely 
wanting. If, then, the Indian army had but efficient 
mule trains, they could at any time be placed at the dis- 
posal of the civil authorities. We wish it to be clearly 
understood that we do not for one moment pass censure 
on the officers actively employed in either the transport 
or commissariat services—with but the rarest excep- 
tions they are men of untiring energy, ability, and expe- 
rience ; but owing to the indolence and shortcomings of 
those in authority, theirs is a Herculean task, if not, 
indeed, as hopeless a one as that imposed on Sisyphus. 


THE PALAIS ROYAL. 


Two notable events in the theatrical annals of France 
will henceforth be registered under the rubric of the pre- 
sent year. Two of the most popular and renowned of 
the old Parisian playhouses open their doors during 
the present dramatic season under entirely new auspices, 
and after having been rebuilt and renovated from base to 
coping-stone. Of their outward features, unchanged for 
sO many generations of playgoers, not a vestige will 
remain ; all but their time-honoured names, with their 
ever-memorable associations and traditions ineffaceably 
inscribed on the pages of dramatic history, will have 
vanished into thin air. One is the Gymnase, the other 
the Palais Royal, both, thanks to the frequent visits 
latterly made by the most famed of the Parisian dramatic 
artists to our shores, almost as familiar to playgoers’ ears 
and recollections as in native homes. The first, with 
which was so long and gloriously connected the name 
of Rose Cheri, who married M. Montigny, its lately 
deceased manager, will not reopen for some time. The 
second has already started afresh on its career, and 
nightly invites the public within its new abode, there 
to awaken from its re-erected walls and fresh-spread 
vaultings new-born echoes of merriest laughter and 
wildest, noisiest applause. Some weeks back it had put 
forth its programme, and given a sort of house-warming 
by summoning the press to view its renovated premises 
and gaze with admiration at the completeness, taste, and 
magnificence of its fittings and decorations ; for nowa- 
days managers—not content with the plain, business- 
like, and, too frequently, ugly and incommodious edifices 
in which their predecessors were satisfied to make their 
fortunes—spend a little fortune of itself beforehand in 
converting the establishments they rule over into a sort 
of cross between a palace and an art museum. In the 
instance of the Palais Royal, the joint and newly-acceded 
monarchs of its future destiny, MM. Briet and Delcroix, 
have resolved not to be outdone in the matter of adorn- 
ment, and have rendered the famous old theatre, the 
home of French fun and mirth, the very boss and centre 
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of Gaulish wit in all its breadth and pungency, truly 
worthy of its palatial designation. The foyer, or saloon, 
is cited as an especially brilliant feature of the modern 
building, the managers having entrusted the well-known 
painter Bayard with the task of reproducing upon its 
walls, in a sort of fresco, the biographical history of the 
Palais Royal from the earliest beginnings of its merry 
career, in which all the celebrities, male and female, that 
have ever shed a lustre on its boards, are pictured forth 
in chronological succession, making it a sort of local 
Walhalla, or hall of heroes and heroines of French vaude- 
ville. The idea was a happy one, and has been happily 
carried out, according to all accounts, the artist having 
treated his subject with a completeness and accuracy 
which, nevertheless, does not exclude either ingenuity of 
invention or excursive flights of fancy. Seeing how many 
of our readers are likely to be interested in an artistic 
monument bearing witness to the brilliant succession of 
wits and drolls, piquant beauties, graceful coquettes, 
quaint types of feminine liveliness and eccentric humour, 
‘which has made of the Palais Royal as much an exemplar 
of the theatrical genius of France, and, though in a 
homelier sphere, as racy of the soil as the Comédie 
Frangaise itself, we shall brgadly indicate the most re- 
markable personages in this triumphant procession of 
bright beings, all of whom may be said, in Johnsonian 
phrase, to have added to “the gaiety of nations.” 

The artist has divided his work into two sections, each 
representing a separate epoch. The first, extending 
from the “buffet” or refreshment bar to the great 
-chimney-piece, is devoted to the illustration of the Palais 
Royal of elder date, whose representatives are for the 
most part legendary. It commences with Amant, an 
actor utterly forgotten, even to his name, which in his 
day was usually coupled with the epithet ‘“* Daddie ”—sad 
example of the volatile character of the stage players’ fame. 
How few survive the brief hour they strut upon the 
stage! Yet was Amant as celebrated in his day, and in 
the same line, as is L’Héritier, whose figure succeeds him 
next but one, and who, remarkably enough, appears again 
later on in the second or modern series, with the date, 
1880, inscribed over his head, thus delicately hinting 
the half century separating the youthful from the veteran 
eccentric old man, who, strange to say, looks younger than 
his former self. One is somewhat astonished to find thus 
early in the series, under the guise of a smart young 
noble, costume Louis XV., the celebrated Scriwaneck in 
the days of her brilliant triumphs, which, by the way, were 
rather attributable to her beauty than her brains. With 
the interval of one place occupied by Aline Duval (then 
the donne d@ Edgard, now a duenna) comes Duverger, she 
of the Demidoff diamonds, who also owed more to her 
physical charms than the sprightliness of her wit, which 
yet was not deficient, especially in private, if such an 
adjective can be applied to any part of her dashing 
career. Passing over Lepeintre ainé as Paillasse, and 
Mdlle. Fargeuil, afterwards so famous as an actress of 
high comedy, but here represented as /a Dragonne, in an 
old-fashioned farce so called, together with some others 
whose names would not be familiar, we come to Alcide 
Tousez, the prince of zanies and half-witted eccentrics, 
in his famous part in the “Soeur de Jocrisse,” which many 
may remember to have seen him enact in the old 
days at the St. James’s, under Mr. Mitchell’s régime, 
and so naturally on to the ever-famous Déjazet, to 
whom the artist has allotted, and with justice, the 
most prominent place in this section, and, as it were, 
in theatrical phrase, leading up to her entrance when 
she appears in the midst of wreaths and in the act of 
receiving a fresh coronal from the hands of a “Cupid” — 
a gallant allusion to the renowned actress’s long-preserved 
attractions. Mdlle. Pernon, another forgotten one, suc- 
ceeds, supported in the arms of a hussar, who is no lessa 
personage than Achard, the first of his name, an admirable 
actor, and still more admirable warbler of chansonnettes. 
The part he is playing is in a farce, the original of 
“Antony and Cleopatra” wherein Wright and Miss 
Woolgar (now Mrs. Mellon) drew the town for so long. 
After him come a group at whose names many will open 
their eyes, for they are connected with far higher destinies 


than probably even. they themselves dreamt of in those 
days—being no other than Regnier, the famous come- 
dian of the Théatre Francais; Samson, another star of 
the house of Molitre, and Mdlle. Nathalie, thus com- 
pleting a constellation of artists who rose from humble 
beginnings to the highest place in the theatrical 
empyrean, though it is true they had only to move 
next door, reversing by the way the old dictum, 
and showing that there is but one step from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. But the greatest revelation 
in this respect is reserved for the termination of this 
portion of the decoration, where a Cupid is shown hold- 
ing a medallion, whereon appear the handsome features 
of Mdlle. Mars. Who would have imagined that the 
grande coquette of high comedy had ever appeared on the 
boards of the Palais Royal, which she certainly did, 
however, though only at the tender age of ten? 

On the other side of the chimney-piece, which has been 
surmounted by the artist with an allegorical group com- 
posed of nymphs, fawns, and satyrs of no particular interest, 
the succession of Palais-Royal artists is continued to its 
second and more modern epoch, bringing it down to our 
day. Here we see celebrities whom we are all able to 
recognise, and whose counterfeit resemblances involun- 
tarily set our features in a broad grin. Madame Thierret, 
a striking likeness, in the act of pronouncing one of her 
astounding monologues ; Brasseur, as a Polish lancer in 
“La Mariée du Mardi-Gras,” an untranslated and un- 
translatable farce in the style of the “‘ Wedding March ;” 
Céline Montaland, charmingly represented in Spanish 
costume, as almost a child, in “La Fille mal gardée ;” 
Pauline Cico, smiling on that prince of dunder-head 
bourgeois Geoffroy, in his eternal white waistcoat and 
huge dangling watch-chain. After him, in every variety of 
group and attitude, the entire roll-call of the most recent 
actors and actresses of the Palais Royal, whom it would 
be tedious to enumerate at full length. Enough to men- 
tion a few of the most famed, such as Hyacinthe, Grassot, 
Schneider, Gil Pérés, Arnal, Ravel, L’Héritier in his 
modern form, and, last of all, the brilliant and versatile 
Henri Monnier, inimitable painter of the French lower 


middle-class, the éicier genus, and inventor of M. Prud-— 


homme. M. Bayard does not terminate his illustrative 
work here, but has added portraits of some of the most 
celebrated managers and authors that have governed or 
made the fortunes of this temple of the French Momus, 
and home of /a vieille gaieté gauloise. But we have said 
enough to justify, we hope, the prominent notice here 
taken of a subject which would be foreign to English 
interests but that Paris is the show city as well as the 
pleasure city of the world ; and many who contemplate 
a trip thither will thank us for guiding them to a new 
feature among the bewildering multitude of attractions 
that will be offered them, and one which has the merit of 
being brand-new and requiring but little coaching for its 
enjoyment. 


A GLANCE AT THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. 
I.—THEIR RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


During the three centuries and a half that elapsed from 
the expulsion of the Israelites from this country in 1290 
to the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, little was seen 
or heard of Jews or Judaism in Great Britain. For a 
prolonged period they must have been conspicuous for 
their absence. In course of time their spirit of enterprise 
and commercial instinct probably led them again to these 
shores. During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Jews were 
known to come over to England, and the Queen herself 
engaged the services of a Hebrew physician, Rodrigo 
Lopez, after the fashion of other eminent potentates of 
the day. Lopez was accused of an attempt to poison 
his royal mistress. He was tried, found guilty, and 
executed, though the evidence against him in the present 
day would scarcely conduce to the conviction of a pick- 
pocket. Lopez, being a Jew, that offence rendered his 
participation in crimes, real or imaginary, far more easily 
established. Israelites continued occasionally to arrive in 
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England, though their visits, like those of angels, were few 
and far between. They probably dispatched their business 
and departed, and their presence as Jews was not in any 
way recognised, Their religious ceremonies were not 
tolerated ; they possessed no place appropriated for 
public worship ; and if any of them died during a sojourn 
here his bones rested side by side with the remains of 
Gentiles. Judaism had neither a local habitation nor 
a name within the British Islands for over three and 
a half centuries before the advent of Oliver Crom- 
well. At the time of the Commonwealth the Jews 
of Holland, many of whom were of Spanish and 
Portuguese descent, desired to open a larger field for 
commercial adventure than could be found in the Dutch 
cities. ‘They had heard the fame of English wealth and 
liberality ; the few Jews who were personally acquainted 
with England gave a glowing account of the country, and 
the Hebrew authorities of Amsterdam ventured to address 
the Lord Protector, who graciously gave them permission 
to depute an agent to plead their cause. Oliver 
Cromwell was prepared to receive favourably the applica- 
tion of the Dutch Jews, and he seemed determined to 
signalise himself by ending the proscription of the 
Israelites. His comprehensive mind enabled him to 
perceive all the advantages of their formal readmission 
into England. The liberality of his disposition, and his 
avowed attachment to the cause of toleration, urged him 
to repair the injustice of past ages. Asa man, he held 
that no human being should be proscribed for the acci- 
dent of his birth. As a Christian, he looked upon the 
Jews as his elder brethren, who could only be won over 
to Christianity, if at all, by kind treatment and impartial 
justice. Asa statesman, he was aware how useful the 
Jews might be made to England, on account of their 
commercial habits and extended correspondence through- 
out the globe ; for in those days the Jews were looked 
upon as a means of acquiring valuable information. 

The champion of the Jews in this instance was the 
celebrated Menasseh ben Joseph ben Israel. He had 
been born in Portugal about the year 1604, and had 
succeeded with difficulty in escaping, in his early days, 
from the fangs of the Inquisition, in company with his 
father. Menasseh displayed great zeal and talent in his 
studies. At eighteen he was elected preacher and ex- 
pounder of the ‘Talmud in the Synagogue of Amsterdam ; 
at twenty-eight he had already published in Spanish the 
first part of the “Conciliador,” of which a Latin version 
was issued in the following year by Dionysius Vossius. 
When Menasseh ben Israel was entrusted with this mission, 
he had already brought to light about sixty works in 
English, Hebrew, and Spanish. He was learned in the 
Jewish law, and had, moreover, acquired the art of medi- 
cine. He was more abundantly endowed with wisdom 
than with worldly wealth, as the Holy Office, in revenge 
for not being able to broil him at a stake, had stripped 
his family of all their property. He arrived in England 
in October 1655 ; he immediately set to writing a tract, 
entitled “ A Humble Address to the Lord Protector in 
behalf of the Jewish Nation,” and shortly afterwards he 
composed his “ Vindicize Judeorum.” He wielded the 
pen right well, and he endeavoured to influence public 
opinion, so far as the voice of the people had any weight 
in those days, in favour of his co-religionists. 

In his “ Hope of Israel,” Menasseh says of himself, 
“That he had been moved by the great things the Par- 
liament had achieved five years before, and the unusual 
attempt in which they were engaged ; he had conceived 
that a fitter time could not be found for the experiment of 
restoring his countrymen to the privileges of men in the 
island. In execution of the project he had at that time 
applied from Amsterdam to the Long Parliament, for a 
passport, which he had obtained. He was, however, 
prevented from making use of their indulgence. He 
then addressed the Second or Barebones Parliament, and 
obtained the same favour, but was ‘still detained on the 
Continent. Finding, however, that his coming over 
would not be unwelcome to Cromwell, he set out for 
London.” It would seem from this, that a Jew required 
a special permission to enter England asa recognised Jew. 
Cromwell received the representative of Judaism with 


distinction, and appointed a conference of learned 
lawyers, sagacious citizens, and erudite preachers of the 
Gospel, to meet at Whitehall to consider the pro 

of the eminent Hebrew. Chief Justice Glyn, Chief 
Baron Steele, and subsequently Chief Justice St. John, 
were there to expound the law; whilst Lord Mayor 
Dethick, two aldermen, and the two sheriffs, expressed 
the views of London citizens. Finally, a number of 
divines, among whom were to be seen Good, Wise, Owen, 
Nye, Cudworth, Peters, and Bulkeley, the Provost of 
Eton, upheld the authority of Christianity, and were its 
spokesmen. All this wit and wisdom, all these distin- 
guished men, with the addition of Cromwell himself and 
his Council, assembled four times to discuss whether a 
few Dutch merchants, of Spanish or Portuguese descent 
and of Jewish race, were to be allowed to establish 
counting-houses and warehouses in Great Britain. The 
demands of the children of Israel were moderate and 
unpretending. They humbly prayed that they might be 
admitted into the Commonwealth as the natives them- 
selves, with permission to worship the God of their fore- 
fathers without disguise. They asked that they might 
erect a synagogue, and inter their dead in their own 
cemetery ; that they might deal in all sorts of merchan- 
dise ; that they might institute a tribunal, consisting of 
the head of the nation, supported by two almoners, to 
determine all differences between their own people 
according to the law of Moses, with power to appeal to 
the law of the land ; that any laws existing against the 
Jews might be revoked ; that generals of armies should 
be ordered to protect them, and should even be sworn to 
do so ; and finally, that the Lord Protector should select 
some person of quality to receive the passports of the 
Jews arriving, who, in their turn, would take an oath to 
maintain fealty to his Highness in the land of their 
adoption. 

Cromwell warmly advocated the cause of the 
Israelites, and spoke eloquently in their favour. The 
judges declared that there was no law which forbade the 
Jews’ return into this country. The citizens were divided 
in their opinion, but the majority of the ministers were 
strongly opposed to the requests of the Jews, and the 
produced text after text in support of their views with 
unremitting assiduity. The divines alleged that the 
Hebrews should be converted before their admission ; 
whilst Cromwell naturally observed that their conversion 
would be much facilitated by their being received into a 
land where the Gospel could be preached to them. At 
one period of the Conference, indeed, it seems that it 
had been decided to grant the petition of the Jews; but 
a strong feeling manifested itself against the concession 
both in the Conference itself and among public writers, 
and the decision to formally admit the Jews was laid 
aside. In the end, on December 18, 1655, the Con- 
ference came to a termination without arriving at 
any final resolution. It is, however, asserted by 
Thomas Violet in his petition against the Jews and 
by Bishop Burnet that Cromwell and his Council, 
after hearing the debates, had given dispensation to a 
number of Jews to come and live in London and build 
a synagogue. Burnet even alleges that Cromwell had 
brought over “a company of them” (Jews). If such 
permission was really granted to Jews, it could certainly 
not have been to Menasseh ben Israel or his friends. 
The learned Hebrew’s heart sickened with deferred hope, 
as will be seen from the following lines written on 
April 1, 1656: ‘What shall be the issue of this, the 
most High God knoweth ; Rabbi ben Israel still remains 
in London, desiring a favourable answer to his proposals 
and not receiving it, he hath desired that if they be not 
granted he may have a favourable dismission and return 
home.” Nine days later, the accomplished Rabbi him- 
self, in his “ Vindicie Judzorum,” thus gave forth the 
lamentations of his soul: “As yet we have had no final 
determination from his Serene Highness. Wherefore, 
those few Jews that were here, despairing of our expected 
success, departed hence, and others who desired to come 
hither have quitted their hopes and betaken themselves 
some to Italy, some to Geneva.” Menasseh himself soon 
afterwards departed, wearied of waiting for a reply that 
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came not, and he returned to Holland a sadder and a 
disappointed man. ; 

It is difficult to reconcile the statements published by 
Thomas Violet and Bishop Burnet with the known re- 
sults of the proceedings undertaken by Menasseh ben 
Israel. Other Jews came to England at about the same 
period, and it is possible that after the Rabbi had aban- 
doned all hope of success and gone back to Holland, 
some co-religionists of his may have received tacit leave 
to remain. No public document or record has been 
found to vouch for this fact, and such opinion can only 
be a surmise. A story has been circulated to the effect 
that a party of Jews visited England contemporaneously 
to. Menasseh ben Israel, headed by a “most learned 
Rabbi” who was not named. Their ostensible object 
was to establish a company to trade with the Levant ; 
their real object to trace a pedigree of the Protector, and 
to endeavour by his descent to prove him a Messiah. 
These Israelites are said to have offered a bid for the 
library of the University of Cambridge, and afterwards to 
have made search at Huntingdon to verify Cromwell’s 
pedigree, until their proceedings becoming rather trouble- 
some they were requested to leave these shores. It need 
scarcely be said that this event is purely apocryphal. It 
is merely an absurd fable. What is a fact, however, is 
that another petition was presented by an Israelite named 
Emmanuel Martinez. Dormido for permission to dwell in 
these islands, and on the back of the paper was appended 
the following memorandum :—* His Highness is pleased 
in an especial manner to recommend these papers to the 
special consideration of the Council. Friday, November 3, 
1654. J. Sadler.” This proves at the same time that 
there were other Jews in London at that period acting 
independently of Menasseh ben Israel, and further testifies 
to the good will of the Protector towards the children 
of Israel. The Jewish race had a manifest longing to 
establish themselves in England, which is not surprising 
considering their condition in the various continental 
states. The unhappy Jews were in great straits in Poland, 
Prussia, and Lithuania, and had suffered cruelly at the 
hands of the Swedes, Cossacks, and others, who had 
robbed them, maltreated them, and driven them away 
from their homes. In Jerusalem they were perishing of 
famine and fever. In Spain, France, and Portugal, the 
descendants of the Patriarchs were exposed to constant 
violence and persecution ; they were constrained to wear 
disgraceful badges, and often to feign Catholicism to save 
their lives. In the Netherlands alone they enjoyed com- 
parative immunity, but the country was small and its 
resources limited. The Jews from all parts of Europe 
turned their eyes towards our own land, where they 
hoped to enjoy full freedom of conscience, and where 
they would possess ample opportunity to utilise their 
talent for business and find a vast field for their spirit of 
enterprise. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XVI.—Tue British Emprre Mutua Lire 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Society carries on business at 32 New Bridge 
Street. It was, established in 1847, and it is conse- 
quently now entering on the thirty-third year of its 
existence. Its business is based on the mutual principle. 
Every third year the Company’s assets and liabilities are 
carefully estimated, and whatever surplus may remain, 
after paying all expenses and immediate claims and pro- 
viding for future contingencies, is apportioned amongst 
the members. Members are defined to be assurers 
for the whole term of life on the participating scale. 
A good deal of very unnecessary alarm was created 
some little time ago by the decision of Mr. Justice Fry 
in Miss Winstone’s case, on the winding up of the Albion 
Life Assurance Society. In that case, owing to the 
altogether exceptional character of the provisions of the 
deed of settlement, the policy-holders were held to be 
liable to contribute to the payment of the debts of the 
Company, though the subsequent judgment of Vice- 
Chancellor Malins rendered them only liable after the 





shareholders had been exhausted. Members, or intend. 
ing members, of the British Empire Mutual may at once 
dismiss their fears, as by the peculiar constitution of this 
Society no liability is incurred by its policy-holders, 
The Society appears, when we compare its income and 
its accurnulated funds at successive epochs, to have been 
proceeding in a steady and uninterrupted career of pro- 
sperity. In 1857 its income was £53,503. Compari 
this with the next septennial period, we find that it had 
increased in 1864 to £79,046, being an increase of 
some 45 per cent. In 1871 it had increased to 
£103,792, being an increase of some 31 per 
cent. In 1879 it stood at £141,060, being an 
increase during the interval of some 36 percent. The 
progress of the accumulated fund, which consists of the 
premiums after payment of all bonuses and policies, was 
even more satisfactory. In 1857 it was £113,097, in 1864 
4#£304,848, in 1871 £488,310, and in 1879 £768,526, 
the increase in eight years being 57 per cent. 

Some of the distinctive features of the mode in which 
this Company carries on its business are well worth 
noticing. The problem of how invalid lives should be 
treated has always been a vexata questo in the dealings 
of insurance companies. An office cannot in justice to 
its other policy-holders accept a doubtful life on the 
same terms as a good one; while, on the other hand, 
the supposed invalid, more especially if he be of a 
sanguine temperament, objects seriously to the surcharge. 
The problem which the medical officer has to solve when 
a life is submitted to him is, according to the obser- 
vations made in the prospectus of this company, as 
follows :—His duty is to place the life in one of three 
classes. The person who is desirous of being assured 
may bean average life ; or, secondly, there may be some- 
thing which may render it possible that the life may at a 
certain period become unsound ; or, thirdly, it may be 
probable that this disagreeable contingency may develop 
itself at a future time. The plan which the directors 
of this Company have adopted is to allow the 
proposer, should he object to pay an advanced rate 
of premium, the option of being; insured at the ordi- 
nary rates on one of two plans: (1) The extra rate 
which he would have to pay under the old system 
is commuted to a fixed sum, to be deducted from the 
amount assured, should the policy become a claim before 
the expiration of the ordinary expectancy of life ; or (2) 
In place of the extra rate the policy is subject to a 
graduated charge, diminishing year by year until the 
policy is altogether disencumbered. The illustrations 
which are given of the working of these two principles 
render them exceedingly clear. Suppose a man being of 
the age of thirty, and that the probable defects which 
disclose themselves on the medical examination would 
necessitate under ordinary circumstances a surcharge of 
five years. In this case, according to the ordinary 
method, the premium would be £2 15s. 4d. per cent. 
during the whole of his life instead of £2 8s. 34. Now, 
suppose he adopts the first method, he would pay the 
ordinary rate of premium of £2 8s. 3d., and if the 
policy became a claim within thirty-four years, #11 
would be deducted from the amount of the insurance. 
On the other hand, suppose the life survived this period, 
there would be no deduction whatever. According to 
the second plan, he would also pay only £2 8s. 3¢. per 
cent., but a charge of a graduated character would 
made against the policy. According to this, suppose 
the claim were to accrue in the first year, there would be 
a deduction of £21 5s. ; in the second year, £20 125. 6d. 
A steady decrease of 12s. 6¢@. each year would ar 
extinguish the charge in thirty-four years, should the life 
continue so long. If, then, the policy is continued 
beyond that period, the whole amount would thus be 
payable at the ordinary rate of premium. The difference 
between the two systems is that in both the same perl 
(in this case thirty-four years) is taken, but that im one @ 
fixed average deduction is made should the claim accrue 
before the thirty-four years, and in the other case the 
amount of deduction proceeds in a regular and gradually 
diminishing series. ; 

Another remarkable feature in the business of this 
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Company is a special half-premium table, which the 
Directors have prepared as a variation from, and as the 

consider an improvement on, the ordinary half-credit 
system. By means of this, half the premium is paid 
during the first five years, after which the full annual 
premium becomes payable. Thus, if a man of thirty 
years of age desires to insure according to this system, 
the premium (should the policy be effected), with profits, 
would be £1 8s. 2d. during the first five years, and 
42 16s. 4d. during the remainder of life. If the in- 
surance be effected without profits, £1 6s. 1¢. during the 
first five years, and £2 9s. 8d. during the remainder of 
life. The simple difference between this system and that 
of the ordinary half-credit, is that the result of easy pay- 
ments during the early days of the policy is secured upon 
terms by means of which the policy is not encumbered. 

Another feature of this office is that of non-forfeiture of 
policies. It is obviously extremely unsatisfactory for an 
insurer, after he has paid premiums for a considerable 
time, to run the risk of forfeiting the results of his pre- 
vious prudence. The Company allows this to be obviated 
by granting free policies after three annual premiums 
have been paid. This plan is only adopted in cases 
where the contract is entered into for a limited number 
of payments, although the amount of the policy is still 
payable in cases where the assured dies before all the 
stipulated payments have been completed. 

A very ingenious idea is also to be found in this Com- 
pany’s prospectus to meet a want which the Directors 
say they have often found is felt by borrowers from 
building societies. Suppose a man borrows a sum from 
a building society on the security of his property, and 
contracts to pay it by instalments extending over a certain 
number of years ; suppose now that he dies before the 
whole of the loan has been repaid. By means of this 
system the unfulfilled liability to the society from which 
he obtained the loan is met by a policy effected with an 
insurance company, and in this way the property goes to 
the persons to whom it may pass in course of law without 
encumbrance, and no burden of discharging any debt 
falls on the representatives of the deceased. 

Without entering into minute criticisms on the balance 
sheet and returns of the Company, we may simply men- 
tion the general results. During the last year 769 policies, 
for £276,266 were effected. The accumulated fund now 
stands at £768,526 19s. 7@., which is invested at an 
average of £4 7s. percent. The total income made up 
of life premiums, the considerations for annuities, the 
interest and dividends on investments, and fines and 
fees is £141,060. The number of policies in force is 
13,875, assuring £3,647,008, the annual premiums on 
which are £108,462 35. 4d. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Sept. 17. 


Whatever we may say or think of the normal pusil- 
lanimity of our Sultan, at this particular crisis, we must give 
him credit for possessing the courage of his opinions. In 
the face of public feeling, in spite of the avowed opposition 
of the Ambassadors, he has dared to reinstate Said Pasha 
as Prime Minister. It had been foreseen that a change of 
Ministers was likely to occur after Bairam. Mahmoud and 
others were mentioned as possible candidates, but no one 
believed that the Sultan, under present circumstances, 
would have ventured openly to proclaim his preference for 
Said, at a moment when it is of such vital importance to the 
interests of his country that the chief member of his Cabinet 
should, above all things, enjoy the confidence of the Powers 
with whom he is treating. To the last it was hoped, nay, 
believed, that Mahmoud would have been the favoured can- 
didate ; he had the support of the Ambassadors, and the fact 
that for three days previous to the change, he had been kept 
in constant attendance in the palace, made his appointment 
appear almost a certainty .His friends would, indeed, have us 
believe that he actually had the first offer of the Premiership, 
which he refused, seeing that the Sultan would not agree to 
allow him that liberty of action for which he stipulated as a 
condition of his accepting office. The fact is, the Sultan 
still believes in the possibility of maintaining unchanged the 
boundary lines of Albania, provided his Ministers give him 
proper support. According to His Majesty there is no man 


better able to render him assistance than he who first 
instilled into his mind the flattering belief in his own capa- 
bilities, and who for two years had successfully baffled the 
Powers. His faithful Said has always stuck to his text, 
whilst his craven-hearted pashas wearied him with 
their half-hearted policy of submission. There was more 
spirit and pluck in the misshapen little body of his 
favourite than in all the rest of his advisers taken together. 
Said was the man fer him after all; in his fertile 
brain there would surely lurk some cunning device by 
which his imperial rights might yet be preserved. The 
Imperial Hatt, investing Said with the seals of office, which, 
by the way, is remarkably short and concise for a Turkish 
document, expresses the Sultan’s ideas pretty clearly. It 
says, “ Seeing the gravity of the situation and the necessity 
of adopting prompt measures, I have thought it advisable 
to relieve Kadri Pasha of his duties, and confer on you, 
whose talents are well known to me, the high post of 
Prime Minister. You will be required to give to the ques- 
tions pending a solution advantageous to the interests of 
my Government, a service which I expect from your capa- 
bility. May the All-Powerful give you success, &c.” But 
now that Said tastes once more the sweets of power he 
looks about him to see in what way he may best consoli- 
date his position, and is not averse to ingratiate himself 
with others besides his master. It is already understood 
that reflection in his temporary seclusion has brought him 
wisdom, and that although he was once the advocate of 
resistance, he is now willing to modify his views to some 
extent, and has even condescended to seek advice of Tur- 
kish statesmen, who, though they do not counsel uncondi- 
tional surrender, would yet yield a good deal to save their 
country from worse troubles. The difficulty at present is 
how to deal with the Sultan, how to convey to His Ma- 
jesty in the most gentle manner the news which must 
cause him so terrible a disappointment in those high expec- 
tations he has formed of his “ good Said.” 

The Sultan’s partiality for untried hands has induced him 
to select as a successor to Abeddin Pasha, lately Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Assym Pasha, Chief Turkish Commissioner, 
as well as President both of the “ International Commis- 
sions for the Organisation of Eastern Roumelia” and of the 
“ Institution of Provincial Reforms.” He isa clever liberal- 
minded man ; his knowledge of a host of questions, which, 
in Babel-like confusion, distract the Balkan peninsula, has in 
a great measure recommended him to his present post. 
Abeddin retires with all the honours of war, simply because 
his influence amongst his countrymen, the Albanians, proved 
nil ; and as a proof that the Sultan owes him no grudge for 
his failure, he was received in a friendly audience at the 
Palace yesterday. 

The official world has heavy work on hand just now. 
Europe, in the persons of its representatives, holds long 
councils at the German Embassy at Buyukderé, whilst the 
Turkish Cabinet hardly takes time to sustain exhausted 
nature with food and sleep. All eyes are turned towards 
Dulcigno ; orders, counter-orders, and fresh instructions are 
constantly wired from the Council Chamber at Yildiz to 
Veli Riza; and it will reflect great credit on the clear- 
headedness of this commander if he manages to arrive at 
an understanding of what is expected of him. The news 
we get here is most contradictory ; at one time the Turkish 
accounts represent Veli Riza as fiercely attacking the 
Albanians, who, with uncharacteristic mildness, refuse to 
oppose force to their Sovereign’s Commissioner, meekly 
retiring out of reach of his fire; at another time he is 
painted in more natural colours, as fraternising with the 
Albanians, and closing his eyes to what itis not expedient he 
should see. With a large force at his command, he has 
been remarkably quiet, even to the extent of remaining a 
passive spectator of a bloody contest reported yesterday to 
have taken place between the Albanians and Monte- 
negrins near Dulcigno, in which the latter took 190 
prisoners and two guns from the Albanians. Such re- 
ported engagements are received cum grano, laying them 
on one side to be verified or contradicted by the Post, for 
the Zelegraph is simply a Government organ, a two-stringed 
Eolian, whose strains are heard but in the private office at 
Yildiz Kiosk. The Va&i¢t is told to announce an engage- 
ment, the Hakikat to declare everything quiet in the same 
district. ‘The Stamboulees read both, and take their choice. 

The papers announce that Baker and his colleague Said 
have been decorated by the Sultan himself with the Order of 
the Medjidie of the second class, in acknowledgment of the 
services rendered in Asia Minor, and the value of their joint 
report. Great care is taken by the Palace Party that they 
should in everything be associated, and that Baker should 
not be allowed to reap any especial honour or mark of favour. 
His Majesty having invited the General to dine with him at 
Yildiz Kiosk the other day without Said, a sudden panic 
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seized the anti-giaour clique ; an interview like this must be 
prevented at any cost, so Osman undertook to manage the 
affair. Accordingly, when Baker arrived at the appointed 
hour, he was received with much ceremony by Osman him- 
self, as Marshal of the Palace, and conducted to his own 
apartments. After some time one of Osman’s aide-de-camps 
came in and announced that His Majesty was unexpectedly 
engaged, and would not be able to receive the General for 
some little time. Osman asked some questions of the 
officer, and then, turning to Baker, said, “ Since His Majesty 
is likely to be occupied, I think you had better dine here 
with me, and we can go to the reception afterwards.” When 
dinner was half over, a palace chamberlain arrived to say 
the Sultan had been waiting for half-an-hour for the General. 
Whtreupon Osman sent to explain that Baker, having 
understood that His Majesty would be too busy to receive 
him, had dined with Osman, but they would have the 
honour of presenting themselves after His Majesty’s repast. 
This they accordingly did, and Osman, whilst apologising to 
the Sultan for the mistake in his department, contrived to 
stick close to Baker and prevent anything like a private con- 
versation between him and the Sultan. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Once more melodrama reigns supreme at the Lyceum, 
and Dumas, adapted by Boucicault, succeeds Shakespeare. 
“ The Corsican Brothers” has so long been a stock piece 
that most people have forgotten its origin and history. The 
story of “Les Fréres Corses” was written by the late 
Alexandre Dumas, turned into a play by two French authors, 
and produced at the Théatre Historique in Paris, in 1850, 
with M. Fechter in the dual réZe of the brothers Dei Franchi. 
Two years afterwards it was taken in hand by Mr. Boucicault, 
and his version was given at the Princess’s Theatre in the 
spring of 1852, with Mr. Charles Kean as the twins, the cast 
also including Messrs. Alfred Wigan, Ryder, George Everett, 
and Vining. Since that time it has been enduringly popular, 
mainly, no doubt, on account of the chance it gives to an 
actor of playing the double part, the ball scene in the opera 
house, and, lastly, because of the ghost, always a popular 
personage with a certain class of playgoers. 

“ The Congican Brothers” is not a good play. Take away 
the spectacular and supernatural elements, and the residuum 
will be found to be well-nigh worthless. Indeed, one may 
“say ditto” to the verdict of an able critic on Mr. Kean’s 
revival. This writer said of the play: “It is a ghost story 
put into shape—a chapter of Mrs. Radcliffe done into 
tableaux vivants, There is not a barn in England that 
could not furnish quite good enough representatives of any 
person in the drama. The speeches are vapid and common- 
place ; the situations as regards the development of character 
very weak, and it possesses no strength whatever but the 
admirable stage management of the supernatural, and the 
frightful verisimilitude of the Carnival ball.” And the writer 
goes on to ask, “ Are these the legitimate means of support 
to a theatre like this? Should the Princess’s,” and we might 
echo the question with the name of another house, “ be 
reduced to a salle de spectacle, 

Where from below the trap-door demons rise, 

And from above hang dangling deities ? ” 
That is true enough, and it is pretty certain that had anyone 
offered the play to Mr. Irving new, as a new work he would 
not have accepted it in its present shape. Asa spectacle, 
the Lyceum revival leaves nothing to desire. The first 
interior in the home of the Dei Franchi, the magnificent 
scene in the Paris Opera House, with the whirling groups 
of pierrots and debardeurs, while people look on from boxes 
arranged on the stage, and the successive pictures of the 
glade in the forest, all these are perfection, and thanks to 
the sound stage management of Mr. Loveday, the whole 
play went without a hitch. It cannot be said, however, that 
the ghost was as effective as it ought to have been. We had 
the old-fashioned spectre—an* actor who was most suc- 
cessful in looking wooden, but he excited derision 
rather than fear, and bore only the remotest resem- 
blance to Mr. Irving. Surely some of the optical illusions 


now so common, could ‘have been utilised to produce a 
more impressive phantom of the dead man. Mr. Irving, 
as the brothers Dei Franchi, gave a very different reading of 
the vé/e to that which tradition has made familiar to us. He 
did not play in any part of the piece with the gaiety and ease 
which Fechter imported into certain situations, and there 
was none of the deadly viciousness of Charles Kean, who 
used to look as if he would have liked to cut Chateau 
Renaud up into small pieces and cook him on a gridiron, 
The key-note of Mr. Irving’s rendering was an all-pervading 
melancholy. From the very first the shadow of death is, as 
it were, over the household of the Dei Franchi, and it never 
lifts throughout the play. When he has to personate Louis 
Dei Franchi he makes him too like Fabien as it seemed to 
me, and might well be less sombre in the carnival scene, 
though there is no doubt warrant for it in the text. Mr, 
Irving’s most successful scene was the last, where, as the 
avenger of blood, he faces Chateau-Renaud in the fatal glade 
of Fontainebleau, and tells him that “the dead travel fast,” 
and his demeanour throughout the combat was very striking, 
But he did not seem to enter into the spirit of the part as much 
as he did when he played with such splendid intensity the parts 
of Lesurques and Dubosc in “ The Lyons Mail,” though it is 
only fair to remember that the character does not lend itself 
to the highest histrionic effect, and is, indeed, though it has 
been played by great actors, in many ways unworthy of their 
talents. 

Mr. Irving was well supported, though the remaining 
characters in the piece are little better than shadows. Mr, 
Terriss was, to my thinking, an admirable Chateau- Renaud. 
He looked the calculating duellist and the lady killer to the 
life, and if his manner seemed rather to emphasise the 
characteristics of the former rather than those of the latter, 
there is warrant for it in the piece, in which we are especially 
told that he is “skilful at most weapons.” Mr. Elwood was 
a very natural and effective representative of Montgiron ; 
indeed, the. part, such as it is, could scarcely have been 
better played. Mr. Mead gave a vigorous and amusing 
picture of the Corsican Orlando, and the same may be said 
of Mr. Johnson as Colonna—the other party to the vendetta 
about a hen. It is needless to say that Mr. Irving was 
greeted with loud cheers when he first made his appearance, 
and that the whole performance was received with the 
warmest applause. “ The Corsican Brothers” will no doubt 
have a long run, unless, indeed, it is withdrawn when Miss 
Ellen Terry returns to play the new two-act tragedy by Mr. 
Tennyson, which is in preparation. 

The melodrama was preceded by a comedy, in one act, 
entitled “ Bygones,” by Mr. Pinero, a clever and interesting 
little piece, neatly written, and capitally played by the 
author, Mr. Elwood, and Miss Alma Murray. It was a 
complete success. H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





A MOAN OVER EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


Sir,—Our lot in this generation has been cast in evr 
times, and this age of civilisation will soon deserve to be 
called in history the most anti-humane. Perhaps, among 
modern nations, the French are the most stony-hearted 
people—fositif, as they call it—but nowhere does hard- 
heartedness stalk about with such bare, brazen face as in 
pious England. I think it was an English bishop, as deep 
an economist as unfeeling a Christian, who publicly vaunted 
himself that he had never given a penny to any mendicant- 
Last week the Pa// Mall Gazette, the new organ of British 
philosophic democracy, published, without comment, a letter 
from “A Hardened Novelist,” as in defiance of grammar and 
good taste he signed himself, who complained in it that life 
was made intolerable to him because, forsooth, “decayed 
gentlewomen” will pester him with requests to help their 
daughters to make a living by brain-work. Why will they 
remain “genteel,” he exclaims, and not become “menials,” 
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as Frenchwomen do when similarly circumstanced? This 
“hardened novelist "—very hard, no doubt, as a man, 
but probably weak as a novelist—apparently knows as much 
of the French, as he has capacity for understanding the 
human, male or female, heart. There are no people who 
make such strenuous efforts to keep up appearances, to 
remain “ genteel,” or not to fall down in the social ladder, as 
the French, as everybody knows who knows France. It 
also never occurred to the “ hardened novelist” to ask him- 
self, why himself had becdfhe a writer, instead of a “ navvy” 
or a chimney-sweep. 

The Daily Telegraph, in a leader on “City Clerks,” 
evidently inspired by some verses in Punch, followed suit, 
and although writing in less unfeeling strains, winds up by 
advising parents to put their sons into mechanical trades 
rather than in City offices for gentility’s sake. Why, sir, you 
first encourage parents to give to their children a superior 
education,and when they have followed your advice, then 
you want their sons to give themselves up to occupations 
where they must necessarily associate with rough, uneducated 
men, and where, from necessity, they must become intel- 
lectually crass and physically dirty. M. Gambetta, whose 
sympathies are probably not very deep in regard to suffering 
humankind, but who is at all events a man of brains, in 
opening some two years ago a free library in Paris, hinted 
at a very different solution of the educational problem. If 
you educate people, he said, you unavoidably develop in 
them certain tastes, and it is the duty of society to give them 
the — of gratifying these tastes, which, in themselves 


laudable enough, have become doubly legitimate through 
the means which society and the State employ to force 


education upon people, sometimes instinctively unwilling to 


share in its pretended benefits. How far education in the 
generality of cases has nowadays ceased to be a boon, let 
Mr. Mundella, your pro-Minister of Education, glean from 
the following advertisements, which I have cut out from 
recent numbers of London daily papers :— 


AN experienced CORRESPONDENT WANTED, who can 
write shorthand and is correct at figures. Wages 30s. per week. 
Address, with full particulars as to where and how at present and previously 
employed, and enclosing references, to the Secretary, Civil Service Co-operative 
Society, 28 Haymarket, S.W: 


CHOLASTIC.—MASTERS REQUIRED.—A Graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge, in Honours, £200; Resident, good Classics and 
French, £180; two for classics, mathematics, and Eagish, £80 to £100; 
English, French, mathematics, fair Latin and French, £80; English, French, 
ond mathematics, £70; junior French, drawing, singing, drill, English, £60 ; 
English and music, fF rench, German, &c., £40. [Follows address.] 


“ A correspondent, shorthand writer, and quick at figures,” 
“ wages (it is no more called salary, but, as in the case of ser- 
vants and mechanics, wages) 30s.,” makes 4s. 34d. a day. A 
master capable of teaching “ English and music, French, 
German, &c.” (mark the &c.) offered £40 a year, or some 
£3 6s.amonth. Surely it is high time for the formation of 
an Anti-Educational League, that shall bring back the good 
old medizval times, when the knowledge of handwriting was 
a stepping-stone to become Chancellor. By-the-by, in last 
week’s 7imes, the editor or publisher of a periodical devoted 
to a particular branch of trade, advertises for a linguist 
capable of editing a supplement to his paper in French, 
German, Italian,and Spanish. The “ wages” are not stated, 
but surely they ought to be higher than an Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s salary, who should only know, but need not be 
able to write, Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. 

I am, &c., 
Ex-ANGLOMANE. 


P.S.—The Postmaster-General is just reported to have 
made a speech at Salisbury, in which he, justly enough, 
insists that education should not merely inculcate knowledge, 
but “train the mind,” develope “ thought,”—in other words, 
render men intellectual. But when they have become so, 
Mr. Fawcett strongly advises them to stick to their father’s 
trade, whatever that may be, shoemaker or scavenger. Of 
course, it is highly praiseworthy in Mr. Fawcett, the strongest 
physical impediments notwithstanding, to have tried and 
succeeded in becoming a Minister of the Crown ; but every- 
body else should remain in his parent’s caste and not 
attempt to rise in life, or else Mr. Fawcett will simply call 
him “silly.” Such are the principles of Liberalism at the 
Reform Club and all over the world. E. A. 


BOILING WATER IN HALF A MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the ‘“‘ Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater. 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station. The best and 
cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—Apvr. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
70 the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1rR,—In a short notice of “Werner’s First German 
Course” in your last issue, your reviewer thoughtfully 
remarks, in regard of the “ numberless little books of similar 
import,” that “they all confess to teach the langua 
analytically rather than synthetically, and to save the 
student the labour of committing to memory, at the outset, 
long lists of irregular declensions and conjugations. The 
plan,” he continues, “may answer fairly well for adults who 

ave already learned some other language on the old 
system, but we very much doubt its value in the case of boys 
and girls.” Perhaps you will kindly permit me to say that 
in the truth of this observation most schoolmasters, of much 
experience, will, I am sure, most heartily concur. 

The Ollendorf system, so much in vogue in our schools, 
assumes too much. It teaches the learner (to take the Latin 
Grammar as an illustration) without explaining how or why, 
that est, for example, means “ (he, she, or it) is” ; that suné 
means “ (they) are” ; that Aadet is “ (he, she, or it) has”; 
habent, “ (they) have”; erant, “(they) were”; Jlegunt, 
“ (they) read”; dant, “ (they) give”; currit, “ (he, she, or 
it) runs,” and so forth. By means of these disconnected, 
unexplained words, it then strings a number of sentences 
together, such as “ Africa est magna,” “ Homo habet egquum,” 
and such like—the declining of the nouns, conjugation of 
the verbs, &c., being learned simultaneously with the 
exercises, or rather a little later on. 

Now, sir, like your réviewer, I very much doubt the value 
of this plan in the case of boys and girls. 

And why? Young pupils and their teachers are alike too 
easily beguiled ; and this method of learning is a temptation 
and a snare tothem both. For itis usually, but erroneously, 
supposed, from the fact that schoolboys can put these 
sentences fairly together, that great progress in Latin is 
being made by them ; that, in fact, their path is a very easy 
one, beset with no difficulties of any kind. And so they go 
calmly on and on, rejoicing in the sunshine of this on 
slipshod method, imagining Latin to be a very easy study, 
and making, as they both fancy, rapid way up the hill of 
knowledge, until—the first or second book of exercises 
having been completed—it is at last discovered that the boys 
have gained little or nothing, that very much time has been 
ree by them, and that they have acquired no really 
sound knowledge from all that they have done. They find 
that they have been deluded, and feel, not unnaturally, 
disappointed and vexed with themselves; for have not their 

upils been swimming, so to speak, on corks, yet, not 
nowing it, walking on crutches, unconsciously to them- 
selves ? 

According to this Ollendorf system, the Accidence, as a 
whole, is never learned properly at all. And it is in this 
respect that the old system is, in my opinion, so far superior 
to it. Nor is this old system at all so dry and disagreeable 
a method as its opponents choose to allege. Life and interest 
may be imparted to exercises on the Inflections as well as to 
any other exercises. If not, this is not the fault of the 
system, but that of the teachers and the books. However, 
whether this charge of dryness and heaviness be well 
founded or not, the Accidence, under any circumstances, 
ought sooner or later to be learned by all boys intending to 
be scholars, before the reading of a classical author is com- 
menced—else such author they cannot read with accuracy, 
pleasure, or profit. But why, indeed, should the learning of 
the Accidence be postponed? At the worst, it involves but 
a mere exercise of the memory, and such effort in early 
boyhood is always beneficial—in this respect differing widely 
from the early exercise of the reasoning powers. Both 
systems—z.e., both the old and the Ollendorf systems— 
I myself have tried with my boys, and I must confess that 
I have deep reasons for regretting my temporary adoption 
of the latter system. Through it I have retarded, I believe, 
the progress in classics of many a promising pupil. Indeed, 
the cause of classics itself has, I feel quite convinced, received 
much injury from this unsystematic, unsound, unscholarly 
popular system. Obediently yours, " wl 
MAURICE C. HIME. 
Foyle College, Londonderry, 

September 22, 1880. 





WHITE AND SounpD TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It cradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
perfumers. Ask for ‘‘ Rowlands’ Odonto,” 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
[Seconp Notice. ] 


Listory of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-59, commencing from the 
close of the Second Volume of Sir Fohn Kaye's * History of the 
Sepoy War.’ By Colonel G. B, Malleson, C.S.I., Author of 
‘*The History of the French in India,” ‘* Historical Sketch 
of the Native States of India,” &c., &c. London: W. H. 
Allen and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S. W. 

In the volume in which Colonel Malleson concludes 
his story of the Mutiny of 1857, those who look for 
picturesque writing will be disappointed. The historian 
tells a plain tale in a quiet, methodical manner, and does 
not, in the presence of episodes of heroism, or other 
attractive circumstances belonging to a desperate struggle, 
permit himself to be tempted into what is known as “ fine 
writing.” If he had allowed himself to dwell with rapture 
upon cities, scenes, and individual deeds of prowess, he 
would have had to publish another volume ; for, notwith- 
standing that the most prominent features of the suppres- 
sion of the revolt had already been dealt with by him 
and Kaye in previous portions of the history, there still 
remained a vast quantity of facts to deal with before the 
story of the Mutiny could be supposed to be complete. 
A large section of the public are accustomed to consider 
the fall of Delhi, the capture of Lucknow, and the 
avengement of the Cawnpore crimes, as the only great 
incidents of the Mutiny; but a perusal of Colonel 
Malleson’s present volume will show that the scene of 
the Mutiny was spread over a vast area ; that its ramifica- 
tions endangered, at one period or another, the safety of 
every part of India, except perhaps the extreme south ; 
and that gallant work had to be done by British troops 
under other commanders than those who achieved fame 
in connection with the great cities we have named. ‘The 
Bombay Presidency remained unattacked by the rebels, 
and the Bombay sepoys, with a few exceptions, remained 
true to their colours; but, nevertheless, there were times 
when its safety stood in imminent peril. Lord Elphin- 
stone, then Governor of Bombay, pursued a_ bold, 
successful, and satisfactory policy during the crisis 
that arose after the circulation of the news of the 
rebellion at Meerut. He detached every soldier 
he could spare for duty outside his Presidency, 
and organised a column for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding north-westwards and keeping open communi- 
cations between Bombay, Agra, and Central India. 
Malleson is unbounded in his admiration of Elphin- 
stone’s proceedings, and he has no hesitation in affirming 
that they had a noble share in preserving India to the 
English, To many persons it might appear that it was 
unwise to expose India’s greatest sea base to attack, and 
that instead of weakening the defence of Bombay it was 
Elphinstone’s duty to strengthen it, so that in the event 
of a general disaster to our arms in Bengal, Central 
India, the North-West Provinces, and the Punjab, our 
troops would have a place of safety to fall back upon. 
India was not, however, saved by men who hesitated to 
move merely because certain disasters were possible. 
Lawrence risked the Punjaub when he sent all his 
available troops to assist in the siege of Delhi. Had he 
not done so it is certain that the Mutiny would have 
attained ungovernable dimensions. In a like bold spirit, 
Elphinstone resolved to risk his own Presidency in order 
that he might help to save India. The precautions 
which he took in sending on troops to the front assume 
an appearance of vast importance in a retrospective 
review of the situation. ‘The Nizam’s dominions, full of 
reckless adventurers, adjoined the Bombay Presidency, 
and ran northwards to within striking distance of certain 
scenes of the Rebellion. ‘The Bombay troops prevented 
rebels north of the Nerbudda from inciting rebellion 
among the inhabitants south of that line. There can be 
no doubt that if they had not cut off communications 
between Central India and Khandeish, the Nizam’s 
troops would have risen ez masse against the English 
power, and their example would have been followed 
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throughout the Southern Mahratta country, where the 
majority of the people were sympathisers with Nana Sahib, 
the representative of the Peishwas, the former rulers of the 
Mahratta clans. Only upon one occasion did rebels 
from Central India succeed in eluding the vigilance of 
the Bombay troops and crossing the Nerbudda ; but this 
happened when the back of Tantia Topee’s power was 
broken, and when there was no difficulty in beating him 
and his adherents back across the river. It is true that 
Sind was almost entirely denuded of troops, and that the 
Bombay Presidency was dangerously weakened ; but 
Lord Elphinstone’s policy was fully justified by the great 
results which it achieved. 

Rebellion raised its head in several parts of the 
Bombay Presidency, but it was always promptly put 
down again. At Aurangabad, General Woodburn was 
compelled to disarm a body of disaffected troops ; in 
Kolhapore, Belgaum, and Dharwar, native troops re- 
belled, but were prevented from spreading the fiovement 
throughout the Southern Mahratta country owing to the 
energy and tact displayed by Mr. Seton-Karr and Colonel 
Le Grand Jacob ; and in Bombay itself plots.were dis- 
covered just in time to prevent that splendid city from 
falling a prey to pillage and anarchy. Colonel Malleson 
considers that Bombay at that time owed its safety to the 
energy and ability of one man, namely, Mr. Forjett, the 
Superintendent of Police. There can be no doubt that 
Forjett performed splendid services. By his cleverness 
in adopting disguises, his familiarity with native customs, 
and his thorough knowledge of the Bombay dialects, he 
was able to discover the untrustworthy men in his own 
force, and the would-be mutineers in the Sepoy ranks. 
He quelled an insurrection during the excited time of the 
Mohurrum, when Mahomedans, and even Hindoos, 
throw themselves into a state of wild excitement, which 
prepares them for committing almost any violence ; and 
shortly afterwards he discovered that suspicious meetings 
of Sepoys were being held in the house of one Gunga 
Parshad. Col. Malleson says : “ Fertile in disguises, Mr. 
Forjett subsequently became an eye-witness—by means 
of holes made in the wall which separated the chamber 
where the conspirators assembled from the ante-room—of 
the proceedings of the sepoys, and listened to their con- 
versation. More than that, aware of the feeling pre- 
vailing amongst the officers regarding himself, he induced 
Major Barrow, the officer commanding the Marine 
Battalion, to accompany him, on four different occa- 
sions, to the meetings. The information there obtained 
was duly reported to General Shortt by Major Barrow, 
and to Lord Elphinstone, through his private secretary, 
by Mr. Forjett. Courts-martial were in due course con- 
vened. The proceedings resulted in sentences of death 
being passed and executed on two, of transportation for 
life on six, native soldiers of various ranks. But the pro- 
jected mutiny was nipped in the bud.” It is interesting 
to recall this eventful episode in the history of the second 
city in the British Empire. Had it fallen into the pos- 
session of mutineers, it is difficult to imagine where the 
spread of the rebellion would have stopped. ‘There are 
many persons who well remember the day when the native 
troops were paraded in the lines on the esplanade of 
Bombay to witness two of their comrades being blown 
away from guns ; and they are certain that it was owing 
to the effect produced by that fearful form of retribution 
that Bombay remained quiet until the rebellion had been 
stamped out of every part of India. Subscriptions 
amounting to nearly £20,000 were afterwards presented 
to Mr. Forjett by the public in acknowledgment of the 
services he had performed. In the meantime, rebellion 
was being grappled vigorously in Oudh, Rohilkund, 
Central India, and Rajpootana. At Dhar, the chief’s 
soldiers revolted, and Durand was compelled to 
capture Dhar Fort and Amjhera in order that 
the mutiny might be kept from spreading south 
of the Nerbudda. He had subsequently to fight 
the rebels at Mandisur, Neemuch, and Goraria, an 
his campaign was brought to a close by the disarma- 
ment of Holkar’s troops. In Jubbulpore the 52nd regi- 
ment revolted, murdered a British officer, and were 
finally defeated by a column of Madras sepoys. In 
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Nagode the 50th regiment mutinied, and. Colonel 
Willoughby Osborne performed grand service in securing 
the services of the Maharajah of Rewah’s troops, and 
clearing that part of the country of insurgents. In 
Hyderabad, the Nizam’s capital, the Arab and Rohilla 
mercenaries were burning to revolt, but, thanks to Sir 
Salar Jung and the firmness of Major Davidson, the 
British political resident, all mutinous outbursts were 
promptly and severely checked. In Shorapore the 
Rajah revolted, and British troops had to be sent against 
him at once in order that the rebellion might not spread 
among the Mahrattas. In Central India Sir Hugh Rose 
was inaugurating one of the most brilliant campaigns 
ever entered upon by a British force. He was in com- 
mand of the Central India Field Force, while General 
Whitlock commanded a column of Madras_ troops. 
Marching from Mhow, Sir Hugh besieged Rathghur 
successfully, and beat the rebellious troops belonging to 
the Rajah of Banpore both at Rathghur and Baroda. 
He next drove the rebels from Saugor and Garakhat, 
after which he .pushed on for Jhansi, where the famous 
Ranee, or Queen of that state, was preparing to make a 
formidable stand together with Tantia Topee. He had 
to fight his way through the Muddunpore Pass ; Chan- 
dairi, a formidable fortress, was stormed and captured ; 
Jhansi, a still more formidable citadel, was invested ; 
Tantia Topee was defeated in the open when he attempted 
to raise the siege; and then Jhansi was stormed 
with splendid éan. At Kunch Sir Hugh caught 
up Tantia Topee and defeated him after a stub- 
born combat; more fighting took place at Kalpee 
and Galaolia ; and under the rock of Gwalior one of the 
fiercest struggles of the Central Indian campaign was 
decided. ‘Tantia Topee and the Gwalior rebels were 
defeated, and the fierce Ranee of Jhansi was sabred while 
she was fighting in the guise of a man. The capture of 
Gwalior fort by two subalterns, Rose and Waller, who 
were assisted by a handful of men, was one of the most 
brilliant feats done in the campaign. It would be 
interesting to follow Colonel Malleson in his story of the 
Oudh campaign, in which General Sir Sam Browne lost 
his arm and won a Victoria Cross ; of the state of the 
Punjab and the Southern Mahratta country ; and finally 
of that wonderful chase in which Tantia Topee was 
hunted from place to place in Central India by British 


troops, and defeated again and again. ‘The exigencies of 


space will not, however, permit us. The story of Tantia 
‘Topee’s marvellous marching, of the equally marvellous 
marching done by his indefatigable pursuers, and finally 
of his betrayal and capture by his dearest friend when he 
had fled with one or two followers to the jungles, is the 
very romance of history. There are one or two in- 
accuracies observable here and there in Malleson’s his- 
tory. For instance, at page 129, it is stated that the 
rebel Rajah of Shorapore’s sentence of death was 
commuted to “four years’ imprisonment for life.” 
Blemishes like these are, however, pardonable, and do 
not detract from the general character of the volume, 
which bears every evidence of care and thoroughness. 
Colonel Malleson is to be congratulated for the admirable 
manner in which he has concluded his task. He has 
given praise everywhere where it was due, and we are 
particularly glad to notice that he has given the Indian 
Navy officers full credit for the gallant manner in which 
they and their men performed any service entrusted to 
them in the field. In short, the fulness of the informa- 
tion he has amassed, and the simple straightforwardness 
of his style, must make his history the standard authority 
with reference to the great Indian Mutiny, with its 
sorrows, its fierce wild passions, its heroisms, and its 
glories. 


OUR MOTHER-TONGUE. 


Lveryday English. By Richard Grant White. London: Samp- 
son Low and Co. 188o, 


Mr. Richard Grant White is a well-known person 
among philologists both in Europe and America. 
Long ago he adventured himself in the dangerous region 
of Shakespeare commentary, where the hand of every 


man is against his fellow, and the tongue of every man 
likewise. Since that time he has chiefly devoted himself 
to questions of English grammar, and especially to 
questions of English orthoepy. It would appear that he 
has in this pursuit stirred up no small enmity against him- 
self on the other side of the Atlantic. For Mr. Grant 
White, although an American, appears to forget that it is 
the duty of all Americans to crack up their country and 
its ways. He has been guilty of the enormity of sug- 
gesting to his countrymen that their pronunciation is not 
only not the ideal pronunciation which they are pleased 
to consider it, but that it is actually inferior on the whole 
to the speech of the degraded Britisher. Hence have 
arisen many tears, and no wonder. But Mr. Grant 
White has this advantage over his enemies, that he 
seems to be really acquainted with the manner in which 
the effete aristocracy and gentry of these kingdoms speak, 
while his enemies are not much more accurate on the 
subject than Martin Chuzzlewit’s mentor was as to the 
position of the Tower of London. Professor Whitney in 
particular is a notorious offender in this respect, so great 
an offender that either his ear, or his opportunities of 
hearing, must be pronounced hopelessly in default. Mr. 
Grant White, on the other hand, is very rarely to be 
caught tripping. The volume before us is a somewhat 
large one ; and in the course of its five hundred pages 
the pronunciation of a very large number of words is 
dealt with at more or less length. But though we some- 
times disagree with Mr. Grant White as to what ought to 
be the pronunciation of a word, we hardly ever have 
occasion to differ from him as to what is its pronunciation 
in the mouths of well-educated Englishmen. This he 
maintains, no doubt to the patriotic disgust of many of 
his countrymen, to be the standard, and this, heraalt all 
doubt, is the standard. 

Mr. Grant White appears to pride himself particularly 
on the discovery that there is no such thing as a grammar 
of the English language. We agree with him entirely, 
but the discovery can hardly be said to be a novel one. 
The truth is—as indeed he admits—that it is only in very 
recent jyears that any attempt has ever been made to 
make up such a grammar. For centuries well-educated 
Englishmen learnt no grammar but the Latin: that is to 
say, they learnt what may be called the principles of 
universal grammar applied to an instance so nearly 
normal that hardly any deviations from the principles 
themselves are perceivable in it. This was justly thought 
to supply them with a sufficient grammatical grounding, 
and probably {the best living writers and speakers of 
English over thirty have learnt no other. English 
grammars were originally stop-gaps intended to supply 
the want of this grounding in ladies’ schools, elementary 
schools, and others where Latin was not taught. The 
hatred to classical culture which has lately sprung up, 
the craze for systematising and organising education, and 
the tendency of everybody to rush into print have of late 
years caused many English grammars to be written ; but 
they are not grammars, for the simple reason that an 
almost uninflected language has, and can have, no 
grammar. It has empirical rules of arrangement, but no 
scientific formule to which sentences can be reduced, 
When English was—as it was for many centuries—an 
inflected language, then it had a grammar ; now that it 
has ceased to be one, save in the case of a few pronominal 
and verbal forms, it has nothing but the ruin of 
a grammar. If Mr. Grant White has devoted himself 
to the task of impressing this on Americans he has 
done a good deed, and we have not the least ob- 
jection to his extending the crusade hitherwards. 
Its success would, at least, prevent the infliction 
upon children of tender years of such monstrosities as 
certain so-called grammars, which are in reality treatises 
upon rhetoric and upon the philosophy of language, not 
particularly useful or well arranged in themselves, and 
hopelessly unsuited to their professed purpose. As for 
the more ordinary English grammars, they are merely 
assemblages of arbitrary empirical dicfa frequently wrong 
in point of fact, and never likely, however carefully they 
are studied, to give the student in years of work half so 
clear an insight into the principles of grammar as six 
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months spent over the accidence and syntax of the oldest 
fashioned Latin grammar would do.’ 

Mr. Grant White’s present volume, however, busies 
itself less with this matter than with the question of 
pronunciation and with certain detatched oddities of 
speech, some of which are purely American, some it Is 
feared common to London and New York alike. These 
latter chapters are particularly full of amusement for the 
reader whose withers are unwrung. English réfortage is 
sufficiently slovenly, and the modern uses of “ transpire,” 
“reliable,” and a dozen other words is bad enough. But 
we have not as yet arrived at “ saloon-parlour,” which, it 
seems, is the latest American for drawing-room. Nor do 
we know that any English newspaper ever committed the 
absurdity of using the word, or rather the particle, ma/, 
as an adjective. Mr. Grant White tells us that he has 
seen “mal conduct” (in two words) gravely used as 
though it were a newly discovered elegance of speech. 
He has also unearthed a most delightful manual of 
correct speech, which it seems was published in Boston 
(the Hub of the Universe) about half a century ago, The 
sensitive author of this work cautions his pupils against 
such phrases as “ hurly-burly,” “it irks me,” “to curry 
favour,” “ to shift for oneself,” “ not a whit,” “ with half 
an eye,” &c. This nice Bostonian instead of the last 
vulgarism suggests “with a transient view.” Mr. Grant 
White himself vouches for the actual use of “ assist,” 
instead of help, in the table sense, a use which we had 
always thought was limited to literary burlesque. He 
laughs, perhaps not altogether wisely, at “interpreted ” 
and “rendered,” as applied to music. He contemns the 
mysterious commercial “Our Mr. Jones,” which, how- 
ever, has such a long prescription that its antiquity 
almost protects it from criticism. Another commercial 
phrase to which, as it seems to us, Mr. Grant White 
objects unnecessarily, is “collect” in its technical sense. 
To collect a bill is, he says, absurd, for you cannot 
collect any single thing. Now this is decidedly hyper- 
critical. It is presumed that a commercial firm will 
usually have more than one bill to collect, and the word 
as applied to any particular bill simply means “include 
in the collection.” It is seldom, however, that Mr. Grant 
White goes wrong in this manner, and his criticism is 
generally as sober as it is acute. On the other hand, his 
remarks on that too common fault, the use of a double 
past tense—“ would have liked to have shown off,” &c.— 
are excellent. The only defence for this awkwardness is 
that there may be a kind of legitimate attraction of the 
tense ; but few writers who are really careful are guilty 
of this, and certainly the more excellent way is to follow 
sense and logic, and say “ would have liked to show.” 

We cannot follow Mr. White through all his strictures, 
which are, however, very well worth reading, especially 
for the ever-increasing number of persons who take to 
writing and printing their works without a very extensive 
practice in composition. We have already alluded to 
the excellence of his remarks on orthoepy, but this is a 
matter depending so much more on the society which 
each person keeps than on his or her own individual will, 
that books are of little use. Speaking is always half 
unconscious ; writing is, or ought to be, accompanied by 
a certain deliberation. We say it ought to be, for 
reviewers have only too good reason to believe that, as a 
matter of fact, it very often is not. 


HEALTHY DWELLINGS. 


Observations on the Construction of Healthy Dwellings. By 
Douglas Galton, C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., &c. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 1880. 


At the conclusion of the third chapter of his work, 
Captain Galton remarks: “It is no doubt impossible 
always to procure a perfect site for building ; but it will 
be necessary in the construction of buildings upon a 
given site to discount any departure from these qualifica- 
tions by additional sanitary precautions in the building— 
z.e. by increased expenditure.” The truth of this state- 
ment may be said to be universally accepted, and it is 
the triumph of science to have proved the certain con- 


nection existing between sanitation and health. Captain 
Douglas Galton is an authority in matters of the kind 
handled in the work under review, an authority whose 
dictum in all questions relating to the construction of 
houses on scientific principles it would be futile to gain- 
say. In “ Healthy Dwellings” he has gathered together 
the results of his wide experience, and presented the 
reader with a guide to house-building, the value of which 
can hardly be over-estimated. The selection of the site, 
as being of vital importance from the influence it must 
exert over those living on it, is dealt with at some length, 
and the necessity for choosing a gravelly soil, a spot 
subject to a free air-current on all sides, and so situate 
as to be protected from malarial exhalations, is illustrated 
in a thoroughly practical and comprehensible manner, 
The overcrowding of certain areas, and the evil effects 
produced thereby, as shown by the mortality returns, is 
treated of in a single chapter, which, we think, might 
have been extended with advantage. The air in an 
occupied building, its purity, temperature, and constitu- 
tion under varying conditions, forms the subject of 
the fifth chapter ; and the cubic space and floor space 
necessary to healthy living are demonstrated in the sixth 
chapter. Captain Galton says truly, “One of the chief 
difficulties of ventilation arises from the draughts occa- 
sioned thereby. Everyone approves of ventilation in 
theory ; practically, no one likes to perceive any move- 
ment of air.” It is, however, essential to health that the 
air of a room shall be constantly changed, and the 
problem thus becomes, how to secure this without the 
draught it usually occasions. This, the most important 
question connected with the interior arrangements*of the 
house, is elaborately discussed by our author, who brings 
to his task the experience and learning gathered during 
a long period spent mainly in considering the details he 
so ably handles. He describes the various methods of 
ventilation adopted in large public buildings, and the prin- 
ciples on which they are made to depend. The arrange- 
ments necessary in rooms with and without open fireplaces 
are shown, but we are led to discover that the old-fashioned 
fireplace has advantages to recommend it over and above 
its cheerful and homely appearance. It serves to equalise 
the temperature of a room by converting the walls and 
floors into heat-radiating surfaces, and as a means of 
securing. air-circulation it is an important assistant. For 
the practical sanitarian Captain Galton’s descriptions of 
hospitals and prison ward construction will have an 
especial interest. They are clear, precise, and learned 
expositions on an important branch of sanitation. A 
somewhat lengthy chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
the water question, the purity, varying constitution, 
storage, &c., of this essential to existence ; and is fol- 
lowed by a section on the mode in which refuse should 
be dealt with. Drainage and sewage are the final topics 
discussed ; on the subject of house drainage we have an 
exhaustive account of the conditions which alone can be 
trusted to secure immunity from the dangers which beset 
the inmates of a badly-drained house. Non-porous 
drain-pipes, perfectly fitting joints, sufficient means 
of examination and for ventilation, are indicated as 
necessary points of a good drainage system. Throughout, 
the work is written in a style to attract the general 
reader, whose interest is maintained by the importance 
to himself of the details discussed in the book. ‘‘ Healthy 
Dwellings” will take its place at once as an invaluable 
contribution to the literature of sanitation. 


NOVELS. 


A Peal of Merry Bells. Three Vols. By Leopold Lewis, Author 
of ‘* The Drama of ‘ The Bells,’’? London : Tinsley Brothers, 
Catherine Street. 

At no season of the year is a pleasantly written book 
so welcome as at the present time. Everyone, in almost 
every condition of life, goes out of town, whether it is to 
enjoy the beauties of our inland scenery, or the salutary 
benefits resulting from a sojourn at the seaside. Mudie’s 
and other libraries are ransacked for something new, 
something sensational and romantic, and anything, pet- 
chance, published from the pen of a popular writer, 1S 
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eagerly inquired after and snapped up. Under such con- 
ditions, Mr. Lewis’s recent work, entitled “A Peal of 
Merry Bells,” cannot fail to be most opportune. 

“A Peal of Merry Bells,” which we believe originally 
appeared in a serial form, consists of several stories 
totally independent of each other, and different in cha- 
racter, though each are equally interesting and equally 
well told. The “Painted Lady,” perhaps, or “The 
Gentleman with the Lily,” may be preferred by those 
readers who especially delight in episodes of love and 
romance. ‘The story of “The Painted Lady,” of 
which we give a short sketch, introduces us to a 
Mr. Horace Woodthome, the hero of the romance. 
This gentleman is a most pronounced entomologist, 
who had taken a small cottage for the summer on 
the banks of the Thames near Hampton Court, for 
the purpose of pursuing his favourite study. During one 
of his entomological excursions he discovers a beauti- 
fully painted butterfly, which was flying from flower to 
flower. Captivated with its beauty, he gives chase after 
it, to secure its possession, but fails to do so. “At last” 
—thus Horace Woodthorne describes his adventures— 


I saw it approaching a high wall, evidently the outer wall of 


some gentleman’s mansion. The wall was covered with a flower- 
ing creeper of some sort. Would it nestle there ? I was almost dead 
with exhaustion, and I fervently hoped it would. It rose higher 
and higher in the air, and the obstinate creature went over the wall 
of some gentleman’s garden, where it, no doubt, thought it could 
remain for the night free from further pursuit. I was not to be 
baulked. I had not the slightest idea where I was, or how far I 
had come ; it must have been miles. If I could get over suddenly, 
I could most certainly secure it. I therefore climbed the flower- 
ing creeper, and threw my leg over the wall. Fortunately for me, 
there was a pump on the other side. I stepped upon this, and, 
with one bound, was in the grounds. 

As he was communing with himself, whilst walking 
along leisurely, he approached a pretty little summer- 
house, into which he entered, when, the instant he did 
so, he heard a small scream, and upon looking up, to 
his intense astonishment, he saw that he was in the 
presence of a lady. He recognised at once that she 
was the same beautiful creature of whom his friend and 
himself had been speaking, immediately before he had 
started in pursuit of the butterfly, and who had driven 
past at the identical moment in the pony carriage. This 
lady was Lucy Trevelyan, the ward and niece of Colonel 
Hobsworth, who soon overheard the passionate avowal 
of Horace Woodthorne’s love for his niece. She was 
listening to him with half-averted head, and her hand 
that he still held was trembling in his grasp, when 
suddenly she started from him with a cry of terror, 
and rushed violently from the summer-house. Horace 
darted out to see in what direction she had fled, when a 
hand was lightly placed upon his shoulder. He turned, 
and found himself confronting a gentleman, the discovery 
of whose presence by the lady had evidently been the 
cause of her sudden fear. Colonel Hobsworth was 
furious ; he was not to be appeased. In vain did Horace 
offer excuses, but he was still inexorable. Here incidents 
of the most extraordinary kind occur in rapid succession, 
culminating at last in the usual explanations, reconcilia- 
tions, and betrothal. Mr. Lewis never allows his cha- 
racters to drag. They each play their part so completely 
that to detach one of them from the general working of 
the plot would destroy the whole machinery by which 
the thread of the story isso thoroughly maintained. The 
writing is terse and epigrammatic, and the characters are 
well drawn—in no instance lacking that dramatic skill of 
which Mr. Lewis is so complete a master. The versa- 
tility of the author of “A Peal of Merry Bells” is never 
more conspicuously shown than in the lively sketch en- 
titled ‘‘ Mr. Squigsby the lawyer.” This worthy is intended 
to show up a certain type of attorneys—whose names we 
regret are to be found at the present time in the “ Law 
List”—harpies who live and grow fat out of the extor- 
tionate sums of money, in the shape of law costs, that 
they filch from the poor and needy debtor ; for, as Mr. 
Lewis remarks, “‘ What an unscrupulous lawyer can do 
in the exercise of his profession, we have endeavoured 
to show in the person of Mr. Squigsby, and, by so doing, 
point out some of the many abuses which call for remedy.” 
Everyone should read this story—even the many 
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Squigsbys of the present day should do so. The re- 
maining sketches should also be read—they abound in 
interest and instruction. 


The Shadow of a Life. Three Vols. By Beryl Hope. W. H. 
Allen and Co, 

“The Shadow of a Life” is an autobiographical 
romance in three volumes, the first of which is decidedly 
the weakest. It recounts the fortunes of a family, con- 
sisting of five persons, who are related to the traditional 
proud and haughty earl, but who occupy a lowly posi- 
tion in consequence of the father, Mr. Hamilton, having 
in a moment of weakness chosen to be honourable 
rather than circumspect, by marrying the domestic on 
whom his attentions had been bestowed. Cut off by 
this from the proud and haughty earl, he qualified as a 
medical man and practised at a village only six miles 
from the country seat of his sister’s husband. Of course he 
was intimate there, and equally, of course, his suspicious 
eldest daughter disapproved of what she regarded as a 
criminal affection on the part of her father. This young 
lady is intensely amusing from the laboured efforts she 
makes to demonstrate her inborn hatred of all plebeian 
tastes. As a consequence, the reader is treated to 
declamations against snobbishness which, from any living 
person, would convict the speaker of the sin inveighed 
against. ‘This is the great fault of the book; but for it the 
story of Ethel’s flirtations, of the persecution and ultimate 
triumph of Dr. Hamilton, who becomes Lord Eustone 
through his brother's accidental death, and is finally ac- 
knowledged by his father, to whose title he quickly suc- 
ceeds, the abasement and ruin of the ironmongers, who in 
atime of sore need were true to their master’s son, and who 
received from his daughter nothing but the vulgar scorn of 
a silly uneducated girl, would all form a readable and even 
interesting tale ; but throughout the book there is an 
undercurrent of vacant vulgarism, with a tendency to 
sneer at honest worth and patient toil, and ridicule all 
that is only good. 


Winged Words. By Henry Spicer. Tinsley Brothers. 


If a good title is “ half the battle,” then Mr. Spicer may 
be congratulated on the choice he has made. Had he 
called his volume “ Winged Stories,” it would have been 
equally appropriate, for no sooner does the reader become 
slightly acquainted with the characters of a story, than lo! 
they do indeed take unto themselves wings and fly away. 
In “ Grace Morfen,” for instance, just as one is conjectur- 
ing how little Gracie will turn out when older, and what 
Milly will be like as a grown up young lady, they sud- 
denly leave the sight for ever. The longest story in the 
book, “ It,” is the most disappointing of all, for after long 
hinting at a mystery, the ending is of the most improbable 
and disappointing kind. The first tale is decidedly the 
best ; but though disappointment must be felt with the 
unsatisfactory manner in which the various incomplete 
pictures are presented, it must be added that the 
character of the work is far above the ordinary run of 
such productions. Throughout his two volumes Mr. 
Spicer writes well and with care, and we can more easily 
recommend ‘‘ Winged Words” than many a more preten- 
tious work issued within recent times. 


College Days at Oxford. By Rev. W. Adams, M.A. Griffith 

and Farran. 

This is a story of college life written with a view 
probably both to amuse and to instruct in the methods 
to be pursued for the purpose of avoiding the snares that 
exist to seduce the undergraduate from the strict path of 
study. In a measure, however, it must fail of this effect, 
because the scenes are drawn from pictures unfamiliar to 
the present generation. The author, we venture to think, 
has erred in depicting the past rather than the present. 
His moral must carry less weight with it, and especially 
is it to be regretted, from the fact that “ College Days at 
Oxford” is really a praiseworthy story, and capable of 
exciting considerable influence for good. In it we are 
presented with the experiences of two young men, one of 
whom seeks the pleasures a life of variety can yield, while 
the other keeps steadily in view the obtaining of a high- 
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class degree. There is a freshness about Dr. Adams’s 


descriptions of the scrapes and difficulties encountered 
by the personages of his story that redeems it from the 
charge of plagiarism, and he manages, too, skilfully to 
interweave a romance with the more prosaic details of 
his sketch. How his heroes Jove and eventually marry 
two charming girls, how a rival undergraduate lover con- 
trives to entangle them by his villainy, and how the 
friendship of schoolboys grows into the more enduring 
affection of men, we must leave our readers to discover 
for themselves. They will find much to excite a strong 
interest in the volume, and nothing to disgust or annoy. 
“College Days at Oxford” is just the sort of healthy, 
well-written book a young man can read with advantage 
to himself and to others. 


The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. Eiloart. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

Since Mrs. Eiloart wrote ‘The Curate’s Discipline,” 
in style, at least, she has vastly improved. But the 
popular authoress has almost too great an admiration for 
Mr. Anthony Trollope. The pages of “The Dean’s 
Wife” are far too suggestive of those of ‘“ Barchester 
Towers” and the “Warden.” Imitation, the sincerest 
form of flattery, may be carried too far,and, when it is so, 
may unhappily arouse a suspicion of wilful plagiarism. 
It is not meant by this that the Dean of Mrs. Eiloart is 
only another Dean Arabin or Archdeacon Grantley. The 
weak-minded, but passably amiable, clerical is to a 
certain extent an original creation. However, although 
Mrs. Eiloart writes short sentences where Mr. Trollope 
would have written long, although she is epigrammatic 
where he would have been sapiently verbose, still the 
marked resemblance in thought and tone, which is con- 
stantly occurring, cannot be regarded as wholly satisfac- 
tory. The best piece of character-painting in “The 
Dean’s Wife” is without doubt that of Grantley 
Germaine, the Dissenting minister, who yearns to 
improve his social position by wearing the surplice 
of the Established Church. Yet it is not too ungenerous 
to remember that we have before now met, in a novel of 
Mrs. Oliphant, with a Dissenting minister troubled with a 
similar weakness. The ‘“ Dean’s Wife” herself belongs 
to a type of womanhood very popular with Mrs. Eiloart, 
who evidently imagines that matured matrons of forty- 
five can at times be moré charming than accomplished 
young creatures of sunny seventeen. With regard to the 
plot of the novel, it is simplicity itself. A young but 
distinguished author loves, and is beloved by, the 
daughter of the Dean. The Dean objects to this senti- 
mental arrangement on account of the plebeian birth of 
the literary celebrity. Bya peculiar piece of legerdemain 
the Church dignitary is spirited away to a private lunatic 
asylum. He is given up for dead, but is at length dis- 
covered by the young author, by whom he is restored to 
his family. So, as a happy jinaie, he in gratitude gives 
his consent to what he considers a mésadiiance. Still, 
taking it altogether, “The Dean’s Wife” is a very readable 
novel. So much so, indeed, that it cannot be but wished 
that Mrs, Eiloart had left curates, vicars, deans, and 
bishops alone, and had contented herself with less dig- 
nified but more original materials. 


Mildred Forrester; or, A Tale of Our Times, By Adma. 
Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

The plot of this novelette is of a hoary antiquity. An 
amiable girl is loved by an amiable young gentleman ; 
a stern parent wishes his daughter to marry a lord, and 
a deceitful woman has the stern parent under her 
control. But, of course, everything comes right in the 
end. About “Mildred Forrester” all that can be 
honestly said in its favour is that it is thoroughly harm- 
less. Milk and water is likewise a harmless drink, yet 
we do not, as a rule, care very much for it. We do not 
think we should care for very much of “ Mildred 
Forrester.” Fortunately, it is only a very small volume. 

A Day of Fate. By E. P. Roe. Vol. I. Ward, Lock; 

and Co. 

We object to novels being sent out piecemeal for 
review, and are even disposed to regard it as an imper- 
tinence. Otherwise we should be pleased to say that this 


first volume contains a quantity of amusing description 
of Quaker life in America. As to the Quakers proper 
they are agreeable people enough. But there is a clever 
and virtuous young American lady, intended doubtless 
to typify American perfection. If so, such perfection is 
a very priggish and assertively virtuous perfection. Still, 
if the forthcoming volumes of ‘A Day of Fate” are as 
good as the first, they will be well worth reading. 


SOME PAMPHLETS. 


A number of pamphlets have accumulated on our table, 
to the existence of which we have to draw our readers’ atten- 
tion. The pamphlet is not the most interesting form of 
literary production ; there is a soupcon of crotchet and dis- 
content about the very name. Perhaps the greatest value of 
the pamphlet consists in the incontrovertible proof it affords 
of the disinterestedness of human nature. Nobody can 
expect either fame or profit from the publication of a 
pamphlet, and it seems fair.to assume that disinterested love 
of truth forms the motive for publication. As the only 
readers of a pamphlet are those who have a special interest 
in the subject discussed, we shall be content to classify those 
that have been sent to us for review, in order to render their 
existence known to those who take an interest in their several 
subjects. 

Let us first dismiss those that deal with various problems 
of the “ dismal” science of political economy. ‘ The Claims 
of Labour,” by W. Donisthorpe (Tinsley), deals with the 
practical appplications of the “Principles of min, 
expounded by that gentleman some four years ago, r 
Donisthorpe is of opinion that Labour, after having passed 
through the medizval stage of “ Serfdom” and the contem- 
porary one ‘of “ Wagedom,” will ;reach the Elysian and 
Utopian epoch of “ Freedom,” when masters will be content 
to give their workmen a certain proportion of extra profits. 
Mr. I. G. Man discusses the “ Commerce and Prospects of 
England,” and gives a “ Review of the Agricultural, Iron, 
and Cotton Trades” (Ridgway), in the space of thirty pages, 
and for the small sum of sixpence. On Falstaff’s authority, 
Mr. Man’s production should be extremely witty, but his 
despondent tone about the future of English commerce 
somewhat belies this anticipation. The same want of con- 
fidence, on a more special field, is displayed by an “ Old 
Hand,” who finds in “ Taxation of Gold and Silver Plate” 
(Leader, Sheffield) the cause of the decline in the English 
silversmith’s trade. An anonymous pamphleteer sends coals 
to Newcastle in the shape of a “ Letter (fourteen pages 
long) on the paramount duty and expediency of a gradual, 
but speedy, extinction of the National Debt, &c., addres 
to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone” (E. Allen). 

We have reached the borderland which divides economics 
from politics, and in the next three cases we cross the 
narrow boundary. Mr. George Howell, favourably known 
as the author of the “Conflicts of Labour and Capital” 
treats of “National Industrial Insurance and Employers’ 
Liability” (King), @ Jrofos of the measure which lately 
passed the Parliamentary ordeal. Besides his main subjects 
Mr. Howell has collected some sadly interesting statistics 
about accidents in mines and on railways. “The Political 
and Financial Requirements of British India” (W. H. Allen 
and Co.), forms the farrago of Mr. J. Dacosta’s /ibel/us, which 
supports the petition of the British Indian Association 
demanding alterations in the constitution of the Legislative 
Council and of the Courts of Appeal, modifications in the 
rules of admission into the Civil Services so as to admit 
natives more freely, repeal of the Vernacular Press and the 
Arms Acts, permanent fixity of the land-tax throughout 
India, and advocates that the expenses of the Afghan Wat 
should be shared by England. From the present seat of dis- 
turbance we pass to a past and possibly future one in Mr. 
J. L. Farley’s “New Bulgaria” (Newman). Mr. Farley 
describes at once his own travels, and the first ministry and 
parliament, and anticipates the future of Bulgaria, treat 
rather from an economic than a political point of view. An 
appendix, containing the constitution of Bulgaria, adds value 
to Mr. Farley’s account. 

We pass from the region of politics to the report of Mr- 
A. Sonnenschein’s lecture on “Elementary Education,” dis- 
cussing, and to a certain extent disagreeing with, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s general report for 1878-9. We shall not 
attempt to decide when such doctors disagree. Dr. W. B+ 
Dalby sends us a few pages on the “ Educational Treatment 
of Incurably Deaf Children” (Churchill), which discuss the 
conditions under which the oral instruction of the deaf and 
dumb—a seeming contradiction in terms, but happily an 
established fact in practice—becomes possible and 15 
effectual. 
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Dr. Dalby’s pamphlet may serve as a stepping-stone to 
others dealing with medical subjects. Dr. Steavenson’s views 
on medical reform are expounded in a paper, read before the 
Abernethian Society, discussing “ The Medical Act Amend- 
ment Bill” (Bailliére). _ The principal suggestions of the 
paper are summarised in an appendix giving the various 
grades, and the scale of fees appropriate to each, which, 
according to the author, should. be introduced into the 
medical profession. “The Progress of Dentistry ” (Marsh), 
by Dr. Wedgwood, somewhat belies its title. We read 
but little of the Dentistry of the past, and the little 
work is filled with practical hints as to the use and 
preservation of the teeth. The discovery of the . audi- 
phone, an instrument for hearing through the teeth, is 
adduced as an additional reason for retaining the natural 
organs as long as possible. “Can Disease Protect Health ?” 
is the somewhat question-begging title of Mr. E. Robinson’s 
answer to Dr. Ernest Hart’s attacks on the opponents of the 
practice of vaccination, Mr. Robinson brings forward some 
inconsistencies among the orthodox supporters, and adduces 
some curious statistics in favour of his own views. Finally, 
our list is closed by an anonymous review of the Report 
of the “Lunacy Inquiry Commission (Ireland), 1879” 
(McGowan). The large number of lunatics “at large” in 
Ireland makes a specific difference in the treatment of the 
question as applied to that otherwise troublesome island. 
Ill-natured politicians might feel tempted to adduce the fact 
as an explanation of some of the extraordinary movements 
en perplex politics and disturb the holidays of Mr. 

orster. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


Gee 


The Russian Imperial Geographical Society contemplates 
shortly despatching an expedition to the northern parts of 
Siberia. 

The appointment of Professor Bunge as acting Finance 
Minister of Russia has led to an inrush of schemes from abroad 
for the amelioration of Russian finance. One of the most 
curious of these is one drawn up in Latin by a well-educated 
Dutch banker, who remarked, in forwarding it to Bunge, that 
he had drawn it up in that language thinking that although a 
Minister of Finance might not know Dutch, a professor 
would be sure to be familiar with Latin. 

Important discoveries of prehistoric remains are reported 
to have been made in the Caucasus. 

An archeological exhibition will be opened at Warsaw 
early in October. 

Professor Miiller, of the Moscow University, has just re- 
turned home from the Pacific, where he has been engaged 
some time making ethnographical researches among the 
aborigines in the neighbourhood of Vladivostock and the 
valley of the Amoor. 

The-movement for establishing a university at Tiflis is 
making great progress. The Grand Duke Michael, Viceroy 
of the Caucasus, has given his adhesion to the scheme. 


We learn from St. Petersburg of the death of the brilliant 
Russian mathematician and writer, Perevostchikoff, at the 
age of ninety-three. The deceased was the author of many 
works, and a leading Academician. 

According to Polish statistics published this week, the 
Warsaw University contains 66 professors and 517 students. 
During the recent term, 22 students have received degrees, 
five gold medals, and four silver ones. 

Mr. Francis George Heath’s forthcoming volume, “Peasant 
Life in the West of England,” will be published very shortly 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston,and Co. The work is 
designed to furnish something like a life history of the 
peasant labourer of the Western districts of England during 
the last half century. 

The completion of the one hundredth year of its existence 
in its present abode of the Berlin Library is to be féted at 
the end of this month. The Library itself is.221 years old, 
having been founded in 1659. It contains now 800,000 
volumes and more than 15,000 manuscripts. 

“Young Ireland,” by the Hon. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
to be published shortly by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co., is a memoir of the few stormy years in Ireland 
during which O’Connell was tried and convicted of con- 
spiracy and Smith O’Brien tried and convicted of high 
treason, written by one who was in, succession the fellow- 
prisoner of each of them, and has seen since a remarkable 
career in Australia. The book is founded on the private 
correspondence of the leading men of the period, and pur- 
ports to throw a searching light on the Irish politics of the 
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new work by Mr. James Grant, which the same firm will 

publish in November next. It will be illustrated with 

a engravings, and will be uniform with “Old and New 
ondon.” 


_The forthcoming number of the North American Review 
will contain an article by Professor Curtius, of the Berlin 
University, on the excavaticns carried on by the German 
Government at Olympia. Professor Curtius, who visited 
Olympia last June, is the leading authority at Berlin on 
Greek antiquities. 


Mr. Andrew D. White, United States Minister to Ger- 
many, is writing a “ Life of Thomas Jefferson,” to form.one 
of a series of biographies of the founders of the American 
Republic to be published during the coming winter. Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith is to write a “Life of George 
Washington ” for the same series. 


The German literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as follow :—Dr. E. Léwenthal will edit a new fortnightly 
magazine, which is to be started on October 1 in Paris. The 
magazine will be called Die Weltbiihne, and will be in 
German. The German Liberal Party, or the National 
Liberal Secessionists, as some people call them, have under 
consideration the publication of a journal, to consist of auto- 
graph articles in furtherance of their views. The Deutsche 
Correspondenz is the name at present fixed upon for their 
journal. An account of the origin and development of the 
colonies in North America, 1496-1776, is to appear in 
October, from the pen of H. W..J.,Thiersch, in Augsburg. 
Messrs. Luckhardt, in Berlin, have just published an account 
of the second part of the Russo-Turkish War, by Brigade 
Adjutant F. von Jagwitz. The book is entitled “From 
Plevna to Adrianople,” and, besides being an interesting 
history of the war, contains a full explanation of the organi- 
sation of the Russian army. A second edition is just out of 
Dr. Karl von Scherzer’s “La Province de Smyrne, con- 
sidérée au point de vue Géographique, Economique, et 
Intellectuelle.” Karl Russ, the editor of the “ Feathered 
World” (Gefiederte Welt) and the “ Isis,” has nearly com- 
pleted his large work on foreign Stubenvigel. The firm of 
Schmidt and Giinther, in Leipzig, are about to bring out, in 
thirty-three numbers, a handsome illustrated edition of 
Freiherr v. Hiibner’s “ Walk Round the World.” 


The Russian literary notes this week are as follow :—A 
Moscow publisher intends bringing out a Russian version of 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s “Johnny Ludlow.” A prize of 300 
roubles is offered by the St. Petersburg School Board for 
the best school primer on Hygiene. The Ministry of Ways 
of Communication has published a telegraph guide for 
newspaper correspondents. A work on ancient remains 
discovered in the Crimea is being brought out by the 
Academy of Science. A fifth issue of Korsch’s “ Universal 
History of Literature ” will take place in October. Professor 
Goltseff, of Moscow, has written a work entitled “A Sketch 
of the Growth of Pedagogic Ideas in Modern Times.” The 
current number of the Roosti Starina contains an article by 
Poozerevsky on Gourko’s “March Across the Balkans;” 
‘‘ Letters of Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg ” respecting the 
war of 1828-29; a biography of Prince Michael Gortschakoff ; 
and a number of other articles of historical interest. The 
Rooski Retch contains “The Jesuits in Lithuania,” an 
historical drama in five acts, by Vrotsky, and “ Administra- 


| tive Measures against Dissent in the Eighteenth Century,” 


by Eugene Rappe. The Vestnik Evropi contains an article 
entitled “ What’s to be done with Bulgaria?” “ Frau Venus,’ 
translated from the German of Karl Frenzel ; and “ George 
Lewis as a Philosopher.” 


The Russian journalistic notes this week are as under :— 
A revival of the Dez (Day), a newspaper that once wielded 
immense influence in Russia, is spoken of. The proprietor 
and editor will be V. F. Korsch, assisted by several contri- 
butors of the staff of the St. Petersburg Vedomost:, among 
them Vweerooboff and De Roberti. Another forthcoming 
daily paper is the Odbstchestvenni Muainie (Public oom 
started by V. E. Modestoff, a rising journalist. The sub- 
editor will be an ex-professor of the Pedagogic Institute. 
The Minister of the Interior has given permission to Sophie 
Mseriantz to edit at Moscow an Armenian journal called 
The Beacon of Armenia, devoted to literature and politics. 
M. Feodor Parkoff, one of the principal contributors to the 
St. Petersburg Zisfok, is dead. M. Stephanoff projects 
starting in January a weekly journal called Fiz (Life). In 
November will appear at Kieff a daily newspaper, entitled 
Zaria (Twilight), conducted. by Andrievsky. M. Shaphel, 
the proprietor of the cigar manufactory recently burnt down 
at St. Petersburg under circumstances of peculiar horror, 
has brought an action for libel against the editors of the 
Novoe Vremya and Petersburg Gazette for charging him 


present day. Old and New Edinburgh” is the title of a i with the moral murder of the victims. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Arnold Leigh. By Mrs. Dicsy Liovp. Tinsley Brothers. 

Breezes of Song from Mount Pleasant. By G. Jounson. W. Poole. 

Ellis Quentin and other Stories. By Jurtan Hawtuorn. 2 vols. Chatto 
and Windus. 

Extracts from the Greek Elegiac Poets. Edited by Hersert Kynaston, 
Macmillan and Co, 

First Greek Writer. By A. Sipcwicx. Rivingtons. 

Freville Chase. By E. H. Derinc. 2 vols. Burns and Oates. 

Homer's Iliad. Book XX1. By A. Sincwicx. Rivingtons. 

“ Yammed,” and other Verse. Bickers and Son. 

Yust As Am. By Miss Brappon. 3 vols. J. and R. Maxwell. 

Macmiilan’s Progressive French Reader, 1.—First Year. By G. Evcenr- 
Fasnacut. Macmillan and Co. 

The Briton and the Roman on the Site of Taunton. By James H. Prine, 
M.B. Taunton: W. Cheston. 


The Life and Work of Fesus Christ. By the Rev. F. A. Matteson. Ward, | 


Lock, and Co. 
The St. ¥ames’s Magazine: September. Grattan, Marshall, and Co. 


The Scarsdale Peerage. By Freperick Tasot. 3 vols. J. and R. | 


Maxwell. 
The Silent Shadow. By Jessiz Sate Luoyp. 3 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 


The Works of Father Prout, Edited by CHarctes Kent. George Routledge | 


and Sons. 
Vox Populi: A Sequel to the Philosophy of Voice. By Cuartes Lunn. 
W. Reeves. 
What will Society Say? A Story of Society and the Stage. By H. C. Coare. 
3 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKA BOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘* Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN next Southampton Buildings. 


SYRIAN RAILWAYS’ 
FOUNDERS’ ASSOCIATION (LIMITED). 


For Prospectuses, apply to 


MESSRS. BURCHELL, 
Solicitors, 5 Broad Sanctuary, S.W. 


MESSRS. WILLIAMS, DEACON, THORNTON, & CO., 
Bankers, Birchin Lane, E.C. 


MESSRS. SPAIN, ANDREWES, & SPAIN, 
Accountants, Gresham Buildings, E.C. 
OR TO 


COMMANDER V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L., 


AT THE 


ASSOCIATION’S CHAMBERS, 
i WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA ST., 8.W., 


Where full Particulars can be obtained. ° 








The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2d. ; six months, 7s. 70.; 
three months, 35. tod. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 

Advertisements for the current week's EXAMINER should 
reach the Office not later than 5 P.M. on Thursday. 

Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 
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‘CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MATHEMATICAL & PHYSICAL PAPERS, 


By GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original Journals and 
Transactions, with Additional Notes by the Author. Vol. I. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, 15s. 


‘THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. with 


Introduction, Critical Notes, and Archzological Illustrations, by J. E. 
SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Public Orator. Crown 8vo., cloth, ros. 6d. 





| 


AN ANALYSIS OF CRIMINAL LIABILITY. 


By E. C. CLARK, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, also of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 





| London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
| 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





| A NEW STORY by HENRY JAMES, Jun., entitled 
“THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY,” commences 
in the October Number of MAcMILLAN’s MAGAZINE, 


No. 252. 





FOR OCTOBER. Price ts. 





Contents of the Number. 
1. The Portrait of a Lady. By Henry James, Jun. Chapters I.—V. 


j 
| 
2. A Turkish Historian of a War with Russia. By Eugene Schuyler, Consul- 
| General of the United States in Roumania.—Conclusion. 


3. He o Not when He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters XXXIX.— 


4. Glastonbury British and English. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
5. The Story of Yves. By Mrs. Macquoid.—Conclusion. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
1880. No. DCCLXXX. Price 2s. 6d. 


OCTOBER, 


Contents. 


| DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—Part VI. 
MEMORY. 
THE ENCHANTED BRIDLE, A LEGENDARY BALLAD. 


BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Conc usion :—TRYING THE 
DiGGINGs.—PROSPECTING.-—THE BoweErR-BirpD'’s Nest.—ExXPLAINS 
MATTERS IN GENERAL.--THE END. 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 
LOIS: A SKETCH. 
LIFE AND DEATH. Turee Sonnets. 


SOCIETY AND THE SALONS BEFORE THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


THE STUMP MINISTRY: ITS FIRST SESSION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The New Volume of MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
INVASION OF THE CRIMEA, Vol. VI.—‘ THE WINTER 


TROUBLES,” —will be published on Wednesday, October 13. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be closed from 
the rst to the 7th of October, both days inclusive. 


British Museum, (Signed) EDW. A. BOND, 
September 22, 1880. Principal Librarian. 


ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
so WIGMORE STREET. 














ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 
he | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 
and places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
SONS. private designs. 





ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 





and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
SONS. ments. 
ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 








A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
a consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 
oney. 


CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID csssceseseeeceees FEWeces £3,750,000 
AWUGAL) REVEMUN 0 6050 dos dae gstcvowccedectivecdoce - . 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS....cccccccsccseccccccccs sevcceeeses 2,300,000 





NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 





SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 


G. BARKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
CLEARING BANKERS—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


DEPOSITS of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued— 
OnDemand . ‘ - + 33 per Cent. per Annum. 


Seven Days’ Notice . on “ 4 Interest 
Fourteen Days’ Notice . 4% » - payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice - 9 ” Quarterly. 


Three Months’ Notice . ae on 99 
An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 
complete months. 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 
transacted. 


OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES.—DEPARTMENT 
OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

During the Thirtieth Session, 1880-81, which will commence on October 1, the 
following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS will be given : 

1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

2. Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 

3- Mineralogy. ) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chair- 
4- Mining. man. 

5. Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 

6. Applied M ics). By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

7. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie. 

8. Metallurgy. By W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 

9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £ 30 in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 
tories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

For Particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus (price 6d., by post 7¢.) apply 
to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 

F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 
——————————————————————————————————— 

Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 

directed envelope is enclosed. ; 


The ‘* EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
o'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


: ‘O-NIGHT, at 8.30. — “ The Corsican Brothers ” 
having been received with distinguished favour, Mr. Irving begs to 
announce to the Public that this Drama will be ae er evenee until 
ag —, ae roe = ao r. Irving ; C ae Renaud, 
r. Terriss ; Emelie de parre, Miss Fowler.—7. ew in one 
Act, by A. W. Pinero, BYGONES. are : 











ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Sete nent, 434 year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. : Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to ‘Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 


1 Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16and 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 


Insurances against fire on be in all parts of the world at moderate 
rates of premium. Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. Policies fallin 
due at Michaelmas should be renewed before October 14, or the same wi 
become void. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


oe EQUITABLE | ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 
4 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT—May, 1880. 


2025 Policiesissued for .. -. «os «8  « 08 £403,652 
New Annual Premiums .. <s pe <6 ee és 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for .. om ee - ee es 4)491,837 
Annual Premium Income .. oe ew ee we oe 137,235 
Death Claims, including Matured Claims and Bonuses .. 56,477 
Laid by in the Year.. + ee ee es ee ee 61,237 


Accumulated Fund .. ee 0% ee Se és ee 685,703 


Average Reversionary Bonus, one and a quarter per cent. per annum. 
Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 


LIF EH: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 
7 





LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 


oe Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
riters. 


LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 


Orricrs—136 STRAND, W.C. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buiipincs, E.C., Lonpon. 





ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Tron Railings and Tomb Furnishing 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 





UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 

ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 per 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate 
284 Camden Road, N.W 
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The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for September 25, published Thursday Morning, 
contains— 


FISTICUFFS IN PARIS. 

DRESSES ON THE STAGE. 

CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—Mrs. OSGOOD. 
PYRENEAN SPAS. 

EVENING DRESSES. 4 


TYPICAL STATESMEN :— 
No. IL.—EAart GRANVILLE. 


A SWIM IN LAGO MAGGIORE :— 
By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


THE GHOST AT OUR CLUB :— 
By LiEwe.ttyn Lioyp. 


The CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
the PRINCESS of SERVIA. 


136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Contaming Latest Purchases of Rare, EARLY PRINTED, AND CurtousS Works, 
Liprary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 





6A of Cough, Chest, and Bronchial Disorders, 


by Dr. Locock’s Putmonic WAFERs.—From Mr. Mallett, Angel Inn, 
Acle, near Yarmouth :—“‘ For upwards of four years I suffered from a very bad 
cough, arid soreness of the chest. I was frequently unable toturn myself in 
bed, but the Wafers never failed in affording,me almost instant relief.” In 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatism, and all 
Hysterical and Nervous Complaints, instant relief and a rapid cure is given by 
the Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold by all druggists at 1s. 1}¢., 25. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s, per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS are the 
best, the cheapest, and the most popular remedies. At all seasons and 
under all circumstances they may be coal wah safety and with the certainty of 
doing good. Eruptions, rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, 
ulcerations, and burns are presently benefited and ultimately cured by these 
healing, soothing, and purifying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon the 
abdomen, checks all tendency to irritation of the bowels, and averts dysentery 
and other disorders of the ‘intestines. Pimples, blotches, inflammations of 
the skin, muscular ins, neuralgic affections, and enlarged glands can be 
effectively overcome by using Holloway’s remedies according to the “ instruc- 
tions ” accompanying each packet. 





BRAND AND CO.Q’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA, 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLtE Appress.—No. 11 LitTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
J. 8. FRY and SOMWS. 


F' R Y’s oan 
F'RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
C OCOA: A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 
F GUARANTEED PURE. 
5 anaes 
RY’S | FRy's COCOA EXTRACT. 
C OCOA: | Pure Cocoa only. 
| 








> be 


EIGHT:\PRIZE* MEDALS 








ADVANTAGES. 
Are entirely free from SMELL 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are manufactured without PHOSPHORUS 
Are Bostectly. harmless to the OPERATIVES 
MPLOYED 


Are very Damp Proof 
Are not liable to Spontaneous Combustion 
Light only on the Box. 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE:.BEST/ARTICLES 






Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24/ ; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/, 56/,95/ 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ 
Dish Covers—Tin 21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. . 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 














CATALOGUES FREE. , 





Fenders—Bright, 45/to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £44] 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft., £30 — 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery , Goods, 
Mats, &c.- * ~ a 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 













46, King William Street,: LONDON BRIDGE: 
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parr QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution poy. 
strengthened, anda return to robust health certain. | Bottles, 32 doses, v : 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ere 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—tThis fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
crowsiansh, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by ]: PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and moose Sree of new % 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold ,by Chemists, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Soldby 
all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


‘“ C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to ‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, ‘‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is, sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


EIBCGSSTON: ' LBaTLowm. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. : 
KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 











e day. 
KINGSTON LOTION is invisibie immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 
a LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC O/L8 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. ‘These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces., 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. — 


MR. G.! Hi JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 


** Jan. 1877. 
“*My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” ees ™ 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 


STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly al? 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


i” CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by a i i ting the great 


, 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive 
without which digestion atid good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


Bs ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES ‘ that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
compared with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy forcheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household.’ 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 153. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, to Argyll Street, Regent Street; London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A . gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope,| to Durranr 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, . we 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


Ks. ’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 











OPF'S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 


for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. © 


Kk OES CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 


Marrow Bones, 


OPF’S _COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, -Pre- 


serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE, 


With and without Milk and Sugar. pe 
The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. ora 


OPFS EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 AcAr Srreet, CHARING Cross. 


Bue he BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
a Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 


_~ Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Streets London, W.C, The 
CG o- Cheapest House in the Trade or Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
a ge 


rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
he-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862, 
























Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or ex ed, and Tables 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY,.LONDON, E.C. 
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Life Assurance A 2,473,870 r 


Payments 3,781,886 
Annuity Funds 


* under Policies 
¢ 


; FE ee ee ne ee <5 Cash Bonus 
Annual Income - - 541,773 3m Z eo a 475,000 


* 
; 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 
Reversions. F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Prize Medal, Vienna. Prize Medal, Paris. Prize Medal, London. Prize Medal, Vienna. 








Awarded 1845. Awarded 1855. Awarded 1862. 


DitctiN  %(WiAT owe 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From the ‘“‘ Lancet.”—* The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 
ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c.” as its 

From the ‘‘ MepIcAL Press AND CircuLar.”—“‘On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 
also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” : A of 
Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit poder 7 cases 


_ From the Roya. Hospitat For DiskasEs OF THE CHEsT, ge | t in | 4 : C , . 
acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. After its administration the distressing epigastric 


have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


LONDON—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


Pr ices { COUNTRY_100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 30s. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Birin WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &e. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SprRINGS:—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bi''-, Bohemia. 


SOLE IMPORTERS:—THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


JUST AS I AM. By Miss BRADDON. 


Awarded 1873. 








THE NEW NOVEL BY MR. FREDERICK TALBOT. MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
at ALE ere ay oe At ALL LIBRARIES, in 3 Vols. 
SCARSDALE PEERAGE:| JUST AS | AM: 
A NOVEL. THE NEW NOVEL. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, Author of“ Sophie Crewe,”&c.| By the Author of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 
THE SCARSDALE PEERAGE. BY MR. F. TALBOT. 
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